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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing in the 
journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Sir John Catlow 


N the death of Sir John Catlow on May 12th the Institute 

has lost a close friend. Active in all educational fields and 
with many calls upon his time and abilities, he devoted careful 
thought to his duties as Chairman of the Institute’s Executive 
Committee. Adult Education was always to him an essential 
and natural part of the educational system; and the Institute 
an essential part of the adult education movement. Long as- 
‘sociated with the Institute as a member nominated by the 
Middlesex Education Committee, and a regular attendant 
at the Annual Conferences, he was elected to the Council in 
1942. In 1945 he joined the Executive Committee and in 
1946 became ‘its Chairman. 


His period of office has been unhappily brief. But his 
kindly and thoughtful advice, his breadth of experience and 
balance of judgment will long be remembered; and will be 
remembered not merely as coming from a conscientious ad- 
ministrator, but as from a friend. He will be missed at the 
Annual Conference. He had been happy at its return to 
Oxford and looked forward eagerly to it. There will be 
something lacking without the genial Northern tones of his 
voice and his bluff cheerfulness. 
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‘Further Education’: Ministry of Education 
Pamphlet No. 8 


The Ministry's Pamphlet raises issues of importance for all concerned 
with education, administrators, tutors, and citizens alike. The symposium 
below is an attempt to see the problem from some of the points of view 
concerned. The contributors to this symposium speak, however, as in- 
dividuals and not as representing any organization with which they may be 
associated. 

I 


THOMAS HODGKIN 
Secretary of the Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies, Oxford University 


HIS is only a note on certain aspects of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion’s pamphlet on Further Education. It does not claim to do 
more than present a point of view—the point of view of one whose 
interest lies mainly in that special field of Further Education with 
which Universities and their Extra-Mural Departments are concerned. 
First, of course, it is necessary for people like myself to adjust our- 
selves to the conception of ‘further education’. It is not a term that we 
are in the habit of using, and it is none the worse for that. As I see it, 
what is implied, both in the term and in the main ideas running 
through the pamphlet, is the breakdown of the traditional distinction 
between ‘liberal studies’ and ‘technical education’. This division has 
produced in the past a special kind of departmentalism—in adult 
education, as in much University education. The miner who studies 
Mining Engineering attends a class at the Technical College, while his 
brother who is interested in Economics attends a Tutorial or WEA 
class. One learns to apply techniques and the other to think about 
principles. Each, unless he is an exceptional person, is liable to be 
deficient—one in his power of analysis and criticism; the other in his 
ability to relate ideas to concrete administrative and technical problems. 
But in contemporary society the pure technician and the pure theorist 
are both equally at a disadvantage. The problems of pit management 
and Trade Union policy can only be handled by people who are trained 
to undertake both types of thinking. This is not a new idea: but it is 


new to have to work out the concrete implications of the idea. We 
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have not hitherto thought, as a rule, of Mining Engineering and 
Economics as aspects simply of a single culture, to which miners (and 
other people) should have access. But this would seem to arise from 
the fact that Local Education Authorities have now to work out their 
plans for the development of ‘further education’ in all its aspects. In 
this respect the new terms of reference are of the first importance. 
Side by side with a radical change in our approach to the content 
of what we call adult education there is also implied a radical change 
in our approach to its organization. Here again we have tended in the 
past to think in departmental terms. “The LEAs look after technical 
education; the Universities and the WEA deal with the humanities; 
and the other bodies do the odd jobs left over.’ Put crudely this has 
been a fairly general point of view. It no longer makes sense. The 
whole body of adult educational work carried on in an area has now 
to be regarded as a totality. This does not mean that there is not room 
for specialization. But any attempt to define rigid lines of demarcation 
may be disastrous. Whose job is it to provide courses of study in the 
Natural Sciences? Or in drama—where an interest in play production 
merges with an interest in literary qualities? Who ought to be thinking 
about the educational needs of Community Centre wardens or Youth 
Club leaders? In the last resort, of course, the Local Education Authori- 
ties are responsible for ensuring that all these facilities are available for 
those who wish to use them. At the same time the scale of the provision 
required, if needs are to be effectively met, is so great that the com- 
munity cannot afford to let time be wasted on boundary questions and 
demarcation disputes. The Ministry is entirely right to say that ‘the 
first need is co-operative action by Authorities, Universities and 
voluntary organizations of every kind’. The extent to which this 
principle is implemented in practice depends partly upon the degree to 
which the bodies concerned are prepared to work together on experi- 
mental schemes in which a precise definition of responsibilities may, 
in the initial stages, be impossible; but partly also on the Ministry 
itself, and its willingness to subordinate administrative to educational 
requirements. The fact is that there is a great variety of new jobs to be 
done, and we can only discover how best to do them by attempting to 
do them, making as good collective use as we can of limited resources. 
This conception of ‘further education’ has certain special implica- 
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tions for the Universities. Hitherto the Universities have made their 
contribution—and it has been an important contribution—to adult 
education in the main through Tutorial Classes, Extension Courses, 
Summer Schools and, increasingly in recent years, through the teach- 
ing work of their full-time tutors. But there has been a sense in which 
adult education has been ‘something that is done by University 
Extra-Mural Departments’ rather than an essential activity of the 
University. This is another kind of departmentalism which no longer 
makes sense. The Universities are now concerned, through the 
Regional Councils and Academic Boards, with higher technological 
education; as a result of the McNair recommendations they are be- 
coming concerned with the educational needs of teachers and intending 
teachers other than those who pass through their own Education 
Departments; the extension of the work of Social Training Depart- 
ments is bringing them into closer touch with Local Government 
officers and others working in the field of public administration; 
demands for refresher courses of various kinds are tending to arise 
from professional and scientific workers; the Trade Union movement 
has already shown its interest in the provision by the Universities of 
special courses for Trade Unionists; and the development of higher 
education in colonial countries is extending the field of University 
interest here in new directions. The Universities have to adjust them- 
selves to a situation in which they are inevitably very much concerned 
with further education, and in which these various forms of educa- 
tional need are considered in relationship to one another, not in isola- 
tion. The traditional more limited conception of ‘extra-mural studies’ 
has to give way to a wider one, in which the emphasis is placed upon 
the whole range of needs for higher education existing in the commun- 
ity. Obviously the contribution which Universities can make towards 
meeting these needs will be limited and related to the specific character 
and function of a University. What is essential is that Universities 
should begin by asking the right question. What is suggested here is 
that the right question is: “What is the total contribution which the 
University should attempt to make to the education of the extra-mural 
community—i.e. of that great body of people who are not under- 
taking full-time courses of study within the University?’ Then arise 
the questions of means, resources, agencies and the like. 
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So far I have been concerned to show that ‘Further Education’ 
is a document which, in measured language, points the way to im- 
portant and revolutionary changes. At the same time, like some other 
revolutionary documents, it suffers, I believe, from a somewhat unhis- 
torical approach, and a failure to give sufficient weight to the valuable 
and enduring elements in what can be called ‘traditional adult 
education’. 

This is particularly marked in relation to the question of purpose 
in adult education. The sub-title of the section dealing with adult 
education in the traditional sense is ‘Learning for Leisure’. This title, 
presumably, is taken over from Section 41 of the Butler Education 
Act which puts upon LEAs responsibility for providing ‘leisure-time 
occupation in such organized cultural and recreational activities as are 
suited to their requirements’ for people over school age. But this 
hardly justifies the assumption, which seems to run through this 
section of the Ministry’s pamphlet, that the purpose of adult education 
is, and should be, the satisfying use of leisure. A lot used to be said 
about ‘the right use of leisure’ in the days of mass unemployment 
before the war. But I never knew an unemployed student who 
developed an interest in study, reading and discussion because he 
wanted to use his leisure aright. If he went to a joinery class he went 
in order to make useful pieces of furniture for his family. If he went to 
classes in Economics or History or Philosophy, it was because he 
wanted to understand the contemporary world, in which unemploy- 
ment and war seemed to be normal social events. In both cases he was 
interested in a quite practical social purpose. It is impossible to read 
the history of adult education from the Methodist-Radical-Trade 
Union study groups of the beginning of the 19th Century down to the 
development of the Workers’ Educational Association without realiz- 
ing that the impetus within the whole movement has been the desire 
of working people, whose educational opportunities have been 
restricted, to acquire knowledge in order to play a more effective part 
in the directing of their own organizations—to understand society in 
order to change it. There is ample evidence to show that where adult 
education has grown vigorously in recent years, for example in the 
Army and in Civil Defence, it has borne this socially purposive charac- 
ter. Men and women became aware of problems through the impact 
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of the war upon their lives and wanted the knowledge and the power 
of critical thinking which, they believed, would help them to find out 
solutions. The ‘leisure’ incentive may also have its place, but it is 
secondary, and tends to interest the well-intentioned organizations 
that wish to educate the people rather than the people who wish to 
educate themselves. 

It is true that the pamphlet speaks in one place of the expansion of 
adult educational facilities as being necessary to enable people ‘to deal 
competently and democratically with the complex political problems 
of our time’. But the dominant note is ‘education for leisure’ rather 
than ‘education for social responsibility’. It would be unfortunate if 
one effect of ‘Further Education’ was to give currency to the view 
that it is possible to secure the large expansion of adult education that 
is desired without maintaining and strengthening the relationship 
between knowledge and responsible action which gives education 
meaning to adult men and women. 

It is interesting too that, although ‘Further Education’ is the 
product of a Government which owes its existence to the working- 
class movement, and in no small measure to working-class education, 
no direct reference seems to be made in the pamphlet to this side of 
the picture. Yet much that is now taken for granted in regard to adult 
education—the value of continuous and progressive study, the co- 
operative relationship between tutor and students, the fundamental 
importance of the discussion period, the value and possibilities of 
residential education, etc.—is the direct result of the initiative of 
working-class organizations. These aspects of our social inheritance 
are just as much achievements of the working-class movement as the 
principle of collective bargaining. Obviously ‘Further Education’ was 
bound to be concerned with the adult educational needs of the entire 
community and not with those of one section of it. At the same time 
any discussion of community education should take into account the 
specific contribution, possibilities and needs of working-class educa- 
tion. The central conception of the report on ‘Oxford and Working- 
class Education’, published in 1909—that a special value attaches to 
those forms of adult education in the control of which the organized 
working-class plays an active and responsible part—is valid in the 
different social context of 1947. In fact this aspect has become of even 
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greater importance because of the much greater responsibilities facing 
the working-class movement (in industrial and other fields) in 1947 
than in 1909. No regional or area plan for the development of further 
education which ignores the part to be played by working-class 
organizations in the general scheme is likely to meet community 
needs effectively. 

One further problem which is not fully worked out in the pamphlet 
concerns the full-time tutor in adult education and his function. It is 
interesting that a good deal more emphasis is placed upon the need for 
full-time organizers than upon the need for full-time tutors. I am not 
questioning the reality of the need for organizers—provided the 
organizer realizes that what he can achieve by way of establishing 
adult education on a stable basis depends in the long run upon the 
extent to which he can secure the support of voluntary groups which 
believe in adult education. But on the question of tutors the pamphlet 
is only prepared to say that ‘a small full-time teaching staff’ is necessary. 
This surely represents a failure upon the part of the Ministry to follow 
out the implications of their own central thesis. We start with the 
impressive picture of further education as a means of enabling the 
adult population to understand their own culture, with technical and 
liberal studies brought together into a new relationship, and a new 
partnership growing up between Local Education Authorities, the 
Universities and voluntary educational organizations. This culture is 
to be made accessible through a network of institutions of various 
kinds, Adult Education Centres, Technical Colleges, Residential 
Colleges, Community Centres, WEA and University classes and 
the rest. Such a task can hardly be attempted, let alone carried through, 
without a much larger body of people of real intellectual power, who 
are prepared to give their full time to the work of adult teaching and 
to thinking about the problems which arise from its development. 
What is surely needed in every area is a strong nucleus of full-time 
tutors—a corporate body of teachers who understand clearly what 
adult education is about-—working in close association with a Uni- 
versity, as well as with LEAs, WEA and other local bodies, and 
carrying over into the newer forms of adult education foreshadowed 
by the Ministry’s pamphlet the same basic conception of what is 
meant by serious and purposive teaching as has been worked out in 
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the older forms. Without this there will still be departmentalism in 
adult education and the developments that take place will tend to lack 
that unity of direction which the Ministry rightly regards as essential. 


II 
W. O. LESTER SMITH 


INISTRY of Education Pamphlet No. 1, the one that caused 

the breeze at the Trades Union Congress at Bournemouth, dealt 
with “The Nation’s Schools’ in 30 pages. Pamphlet No. 2 gave us ‘A 
Guide to the Educational System of England and Wales’ in 61 pages. 
This newcomer in the series, Pamphlet No. 8, devotes 200 pages to 
‘Further Education’; and it is good to note that this vital branch of the 
service has received such generous measure. In this scientific age we 
are accustomed to new discoveries, but no one has yet demonstrated 
that the part is greater than the whole; that ‘Further Education’ has 
received more attention than all the nation’s schools or the whole of 
our educational system must be due, therefore, to some other cause, 
perhaps the zeal of the department responsible for it. 

The explanation may also be found partly in another direction. 
Pamphlet No. 2 was specifically addressed to students of education 
and the wider public. There is no prefatory guide as to the intention 
of Pamphlet No. 8, but on page 12 its authors tell us for whom it has 
been written. “This pamphlet’, they say, ‘is addressed primarily to 
authorities who are about to prepare their schemes of further education; 
and its purpose is to offer some indication of the scope of our present 
opportunitites, and indicate a few sign-posts that may help to point the 
way ahead.’ Clearly, therefore, this little treatise is designed to enlighten 
local education authorities, and upon its suitability for this purpose it 
should be judged. 

No one can doubt its value for this purpose, for it shows clearly the 
Ministry’s conception of the scope of further education and reveals the 
information for which it. will be looking when the schemes reach 
Belgrave Square for examination. It is thus a most useful administrative 
document, and will certainly be referred to constantly in Education 
offices throughout the country during coming months. An attractive 
characteristic of the pamphlet is that it changes its bowling frequently, 
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and for that reason if for no other it is never dull. For clearly it is a 
composite production reflecting the versatility of several minds; the 
style changes almost as capriciously as our English weather. The team- 
work, however, has been excellent, and asa result we have an admirable 
official survey in a single document of the scope and content of further 
education as diagnosed by those ultimately responsible for its control 
and direction. Those who look in its pages for a new policy will be dis- 
appointed; for its principal merit is that it crystallizes current problems 
and relates them to the Education Act. 

The pamphlet reveals probably more than any publication yet issued 
by the Ministry a confident belief in planning and the mechanics of 
organization as methods of advance. The stress is not upon economic 
planning but rather on the organization of education and the moulding 
of society. Thus large-scale regionalism, the importance of co-ordina- 
tion, and the necessity for balanced programmes constitute the basis of 
much of the advice that is given. The authors of the pamphlet appear 
to see in such devices an antidote to departmentalism; and for local 
authorities, who, in the past, have often had to adjust their unified out- 
look to fit the segregations of central government, it will come as a 
surprise to be reminded from the ancestral home of E, S and T that 
‘many tend to live their lives in compartments’. 

The pattern of our lives, we are told, is complex, and therefore 
‘without a plan there is a danger that the over-intricate pattern will 
become ill-proportioned and out of joint’. Our task is described as 
one of achieving a synthesis—that is to say, ‘a harmony between the 
different elements in the community’. We are left in no doubtas to the 
final objective which should be kept in view when formulating our 
schemes; ‘we must plan for a balanced community of well-balanced 
men and women’. The Ministry clearly attaches great importance to 
‘balance’ not only as a desirable human quality, but also as a feature of 
the schemes which local authorities are to prepare for its blue pencil. 
This is stressed in the pages dealing with technology and also adult 
education. ‘If the technologist and the merchant’, it contends, ‘are 
each to perform their respective functions with competence, we must 
provide a well-balanced general system of education related to the 
comprehensive needs of industry and commerce.’ Similarly our aim in 
adult education is described as ‘towards a balanced programme’. 
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The pamphlet has, as already noted, many moods. It exhorts, advises 
and, in a series of appendices, gives much valuable information, 
statistical and otherwise. “This is a time’, it urges local authorities in 
one of its hortatory moments, ‘to plan boldly and comprehensively: 
bearing in mind the needs of the community as a whole, and the im- 
portance of achieving a balanced programme in which the competing 
claims of immediate utility and the wider educational adventure take 
their proper place.’ Sometimes, however, the advice tendered is not 
expressed so crisply. ‘It is well, however,’ it says, when calling for a 
balanced programme for adult education, ‘that the reach of all con- 
cerned with adult education should exceed their grasp, and that they 
should keep before them a clear idea of the ultimate aim; applying this 
as a touchstone to experiment, so that quality may be preserved and 
education be more than entertainment.’ As a contrast to this, the 
excellent appendix on ‘Special Educational Facilities for Certain 
Occupations’ is tersely businesslike, and often couched in language 
with which the industrial world is more familiar than our own. There 
people are usually referred to as ‘personnel’, and ‘grades of personnel’ 
is a caption often used. Let it not be thought, however, that this indi- 
cates an indifference to human individuality; for earlier in the pamphlet 
you will find Solomon invoked to remind you that man should rejoice 
in his work, followed by a reference to Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior. 
There are signs throughout the pamphlet that the Welsh Department 
has valuably ‘co-ordinated’ in its preparation, but the one venture into 
the vernacular on page 194 suggests that the proof-reader was a Saxon. 

There are five chapters in the pamphlet, of which Chapters II and 
III are the most important. Chapter II, which is mainly technological, 
is entitled ‘Preparation for Work’, while Chapter III, which deals 
chiefly with Adult Education and the Youth Service, is entitled 
‘Learning for Leisure’. This sharp distinction between education for 
work and education for leisure will not commend itself to everyone, 
but it is offset by a Whitehead quotation as a frontispiece which declares 
man’s life to be founded on technology, science, art and religion and 
adds that ‘all four are interconnected’. The chapter on ‘Learning for 
Leisure’ should give general satisfaction, for in 38 pages it gives 
an excellent digest of the main problems with which all concerned with 
adult education and the youth service are familiar. 
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It is interesting to note the principal needs which the Ministry 
selects for emphasis in the sphere of adult education: (1) co-operative 
action by authorities, universities and voluntary organizations; (2) 
the appointment by authorities of an organizing staff for leisure-time 
education: ‘What it is sought to emphasize here is the gain to this work 
that must follow from the appointment of well-chosen officers, 
supported by keen committees, who would give their whole attention 
to the development of adult education’; (3) adequate and suitable 
accommodation; (4) comprehensive information in leaflet form and by 
means of posters and handbills about available facilities. 

There is a particularly useful section on ‘lessons to be learned from 
war-time experience’, and it may well be that as a basis for new 
thinking about adult education this will prove the most constructive 
part of the leaflet. Here we are prompted to reflect on such influences 
as the BBC, the Arts Council and the Bureau of Current Affairs. “The 
setting up recently’, the leaflet notes, ‘of the Bureau of Current Affairs 
for the publication of a formightly series of current affairs discussion 
briefs and map reviews on the lines of those so long familiar to the 
Forces is of great encouragement.’ The war, as the leaflet shows, has 
also taught us the value of residential courses, and it is good to note that 
the Ministry looks upon them favourably. There are some excellent 
observations on the usefulness of short residential courses, and these 
include a reminder that the British Institute of Adult Education recently 
drew attention to the financial obstacle to attendance at Residential 
Colleges. Even for short courses the difficulty of attending is consider- 
able, and it is not only a question of finance but also of securing leave 
from employment. It is to be hoped that as a nation we shall before 
long realize the value of residential education, and become whole- 
hearted converts to the gospel which Sir Richard Livingstone has so 
ardently preached. 

There can be no doubt that local authorities will find this excellent 
leaflet most helpful in the preparation of the schemes required of them; 
and we officials, as we grapple with its implications, will certainly 
endorse the comment under ‘Coal Mining’ on the subject of ‘grades of 
personnel needing further education’. For it begins ‘All officials 
require further education over a period of years’. 
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iil 
H. EDMUND POOLE 
Education Officer, WEA 


HE pamphlet ‘Further Education’ represents the jottings for a 
first sketch of that vast field in which local education authorities 
are to secure ‘(i) full-time and part-time education for persons over 
compulsory school age’ and ‘(ii) leisure time occupation in such 
organized cultural, training and recreational activities suited to their 
requirements, for any persons over compulsory school age who are 
able and willing to profit by the facilities provided for that purpose’. 
Of the 200 pages of the pamphlet, 110 are given up to appendices 
and index, twelve to general introduction, nineteen to consideration 
of technical training, thirty to ‘Learning for Leisure’, three to the 
training of teachers, and ten to ‘Planning the Environment’. Within 
these limitations of space it is impossible to expect thorough treatment 
of the fields which some of the chapter headings indicate. In the 
chapter on ‘Learning for Leisure’ for example, these limitations have 
imposed upon the author a restraint which has had three main un- 
fortunate results. First, there is too little factual information about the 
contribution which the various statutory and voluntary bodies have 
made, and are making, to further education. Secondly, there is no 
qualitative evaluation of the work done by these agencies. Thirdly, 
this chapter, with the rest of the pamphlet, has been written in such 
very general terms that it is only saved from flatness by the sincerity 
with which the high importance of all aspects of further education is 
stressed. 
ff In spite of these very real limitations, we can be thankful for the 
positive way in which certain fundamentals are stated. In an official 
publication, addressed primarily to local education authorities, it is 
encouraging to find the Ministry suggesting that the first need in that 
aspect of further education which aims at ‘making for individual 
happiness and for a civilized community’, is ‘co-operative action by 
authorities, universities, and voluntary organizations of every kind’. 
This need for co-operation, consultation and joint planning is re- 
peated in different terms throughout the chapter, and must be accepted 
as official policy. 
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If this assumption with regard to official policy is made, and proves 
sound, if local education authorities undertake detailed surveys 
of local resources and, as the Ministry suggests, call into joint 
planning the voluntary organizations concerned with further education, 
then the foundation will be laid for orderly development in further 
education in all its aspects. The success of such co-operation will 
depend upon the extent to which local education authorities appreciate 
the degree and nature of the quality differences in the work of the many 
voluntary organizations with which they collaborate; and upon the 
extent to which the voluntary organizations are prepared to collaborate 
generously and freely with the local education authorities, while at the 
same time reserving what is fundamental of their own essence as 
independent organizations with special purposes. 

This consideration is particularly important in the field concerned 
with the ‘liberal education of adults’, because it is here that most local 
education authorities have had least experience. The Education Act, 
1902, gave local education authorities general powers, extending to 
adults as well as children and young persons, of providing higher 
education; it also gave them power to aid classes organized by voluntary 
bodies in all subjects, including those of a liberal character. During 
forty-five years these powers have extended, and some local education 
authorities have, continuously, either independently or in association 
with a voluntary body, played a strong part in developing the liberal 
education of adults. Other authorities have become familiar with the 
work carried out under the former Adult Education Regulations 
because the Workers’ Educational Association, or some other recog- 
nized body, has made frequent applications for grant in aid in respect 
of classes which it has provided in the area of the authority. 

This kind of relationship between local education authorities and 
voluntary bodies has, in some places, led to the unfortunate and 
erroneous conclusion that voluntary bodies in education are concerned 
with the provision of classes and nothing else: that there is no difference 
between a class provided by a local education authority and one pro- 
vided by a voluntary association. May we examine these conclusions, 
using the WEA as an example? 

The WEA is the most considerable student organization pro- 
viding for the liberal education of adults, and the successes that have 
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attended its efforts to awaken the universities and the local education 
authorities to an appreciation of their opportunities and responsibilities 
in adult education have concentrated attention too closely upon the 
rapid growth of class provision that it has stimulated and satisfied. 
The relationship of this class provision to the wider purpose of the 
WEA has too often been overlooked. 

The WEA was founded in 1903 to make opportunities for advanced 
education available to all those men and women who had hitherto been 
denied them by the gross inadequacies of the educational system of 
their day. But, to quote T. W. Price in The Story of the Workers’ 
Educational Association 1903-1924, ‘the purpose of the WEA went far 
deeper than this, and the educational demand is set in motion was much 
more fundamental and far reaching than the promotion of University 
Extension lectures. The creation of the Association was in its essence 
a challenge to educational privilege and injustice, and it provided an 
organization in which work-people and educationalists could carry 
on a ceaseless fight for educational equality and the restoration to the 
workers of their educational heritage.’ The Association has continued 
to make available, and provide, opportunities for advanced education, 
and has persisted in its efforts to contribute to the making of an 
educational system conceived as a broad highway from the nursery 
school to the university, open freely at every stage to all children on 
the basis of their aptitudes and abilities. 

No less important are the means by which these activities are devel- 
oped. From the earliest days the fundamental unit of WEA organiza- 
tion has been the branch. A WEA branch is a group of individuals 
who, out of their common membership, have developed a corporate 
responsibility for the activities which they undertake. The organiza- 
tion of classes is just one aspect of corporate activity: week-end and 
day schools, educational visits, country excursions, the practical study 
of local history, are some others through which the branch members 
develop social responsibility and capacity. This joint responsibility 
and the appreciation of community spirit are, in themselves, educational 
factors of the highest value. Related to the double purpose of the 
Association they are factors which have led WEA branch and class 
members to be concerned less with learning for leisure in a recreational 
sense, than with learning for a leisure that is made significant by active 
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interest and participation in all that concerns the educational and social 
well-being of the community in which they live. 

It is not claimed that every WEA branch exemplifies this tradition 
to a high degree, but it is true that every branch has the rudiments of 
it and the District Secretaries of the Association do their utmost to 
develop it where it is weak. It is a tradition which must persist whatever 
relationships the WEA may come to enjoy with the Ministry, the 
local education authorities and the universities. No doubt other 
voluntary organizations have traditions of their own which they con- 
sider valuable, which they are anxious to preserve for good reasons 
that have general, as well as specific justification, and which they will 
no doubt represent to local education authorities as the occasion arises. 

Enough has been said to indicate that voluntary bodies in education 
are not solely concerned with the provision of classes, and that the 
classes which they organize are related to a wider social purpose in a 
way that the normal run of classes provided by a local education 
authority are not. It is none the less true that without the voluntary 
organizations there would be very little provision for the liberal 
education of adults. They finance and manage the organizations which 
gather the students; they provide or control all types of ‘formal class’, 
and other ‘less formal activities’. At a time ‘like the present when 
authorities have so much on their hands’ they are indispensable for the 
very existence of a large and most important part of the national 
educational provision. Let us hope that the local education authorities 
do not adopt an attitude of mere toleration to this situation, with the 
reservation that it can only be temporary, and that in a few years time 
the bulk of further education of all kinds will be entirely between the 
hands of the authorities themselves. 

Let us hope, rather that the authorities will use their powers under 
the Act to encourage the voluntary bodies to continue their work 
independently on an increasing scale, and provide for them much 
improved facilities and accommodation. Let us hope too, that the 
authorities will, in their efforts to win public understanding for the 
problems of local educational planning and provision, lay to contribu- 
tion the vitality and influence of the voluntary educational associations. 

In so doing the authorities will not be shirking their responsibilities 
—they are not expected to provide facilities for further education, 
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only to ‘secure provision’ of them—they will not merely be perpetuat- 
ing, for sentimental reasons, an educational tradition. They will be 
contributing to the good health of our democratic society; for the 
voluntary, independent, self-governing association (in all its variety) 
is the living cell of our political democracy. The voluntary associations 
have contributed enormously in ideas, vigour and enterprise to educa- 
tional and social advance during the past thirty years. Now is the time 
to give them wider scope and wider responsibilities. 


IV 
BRIAN SIMON 
Former President of the National Union of Students and author of 
‘A Student’s View of the Universities’ 

HERE can be no doubt that, if the various proposals put forward 
= the Ministry’s pamphlet on ‘Further Education’ are energetic- 
ally put into effect, there will result a tremendous advance in this 
vitally important field of educational activity. Although there may be 
disagreement with certain of the suggestions, they are, in the main, of 
a highly progressive nature. The question that immediately springs to 
the mind, however, is whether, in view of Britain’s economic situation 
and the developing attack on the social services, these plans will ever 
be translated into bricks and mortar, organizers and staff. Does 
the record of educational advance over the last three years inspire 
confidence that this plan-making will be followed up with the concrete 
and energetic action necessary if Britain is really to develop an 
effective system of further education? The answer is clearly, not unless 
public pressure and public demand are maintained at a high level in 
order to ensure that the Act is fully implemented, and that the clauses 
dealing with further education become an effective reality. 

‘Our need’, say the authors, ‘is twofold: to produce both skill and 
social leadership’, and the pamphlet deals with these two fields under 
the headings ‘preparation for work’, and ‘learning for leisure’. It is 
perhaps unfortunate that the traditional dichotomy between ‘work’ 
and ‘leisure’, which is the basis of the social aimlessness of much of 
modern educational practice, should continue to receive, as it were, 
official sanction from the Ministry. On the other hand the authors 
emphasize the necessity for equipping individuals ‘to deal competently 
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and democratically with the complex political questions of our time’, 
problems met, presumably, both during and after working hours. 

It is a commonplace today, that if Britain is to survive as a leading in- 
dustrial power, with a progressively increasing standard of life, then 
we must solve the problems of production, and of the re-equipment of 
our industries with the most modern scientific methods and processes. 
This will require, not only a considerable increase in the output of 
trained scientists and technicians, but also the raising of the technical 
and general ability of the population as a whole. The full utilization 
of the latest electronic devices, which have reached an extraordinarily 
high level of development during the war, is only one of the possibili- 
ties pointing to a future where an understanding of scientific and tech- 
nical processes will become an essential part of the mental equipment 
of every worker. The necessities of the time have been well expressed 
by the late Professor Langevin: ‘In the new era it will be necessary to 
exploit techniques and manage machines of increasing complexity in 
the midst of a human community becoming constantly more cohesive 
and united; and this will demand of everyone in the interests of all, an 
even higher degree of education, an ever fuller comprehension of the 
structure of the world and of the laws which rule man and nature.’ 
(Pensée No. 4.) 

These trends, and the urgent necessities of the present day, must be 
borne in mind in any planning of the system of technical education. 
In the light of this situation, the strictures passed by the authors on the 
inadequacy of the present provision are fully justified: the disparity 
between the level of facilities in different industries and different 
localities, the necessity for years of evening work by the students, the 
lack of scholarships and maintenance grants, conditions which have 
deterred all but the most determined from developing their technical 
ability and general knowledge. Speaking generally, British industry 
has failed significantly over the last 50 years to utilize its influence and 
resources to develop an effective system of technical education. We 
have lagged far behind countries such as Germany, Switzerland and 
the USA, a situation which is at least partially responsible for the low 
level of technical efficiency in British industry at the present time. 
Today there is a change, in particular in the most advanced industries, 
yet even today the pamphlet’s plea for greatly increased day-time 
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release needs to be strongly supported, since until we develop a really 
effective system of day-time vocational education we cannot make the 
fullest use of the latent abilities and talents of the people. 

The pamphlet proposes no radical reorganization of our system of 
technical education, but rather a general development of the present 
system. It looks to the establishment of county colleges, included as 
part of ‘local colleges of further education’, to lighten the burden of 
evening study. It proposes the development of ‘regional colleges of 
further education’ to act as central institutions where ‘the main con- 
cern’ will be ‘courses of study of graduate or post-graduate standard’ 
(and here, surely, the time has come to plan the whole field of higher 
education as a unity, so that the overlapping of functions between 
universities and technical colleges, with the consequent wastage of effort, 
is at length avoided). Finally, a limited number of national colleges to 
serve the needs of certain industries as, for instance, the watch and 
clock industry, are to be established. The subject of secondary tech- 
nical schools is only briefly mentioned, while some of the administra- 
tive points, such as the organization and tasks of the Regional Councils 
for Further Education, are dealt with. 

It is a pity that the pamphlet, by its very nature, could not deal with 
the questions of university education and secondary technical schools 
and their relation to the whole system of technical education. As a 
result the general proposals may be criticized as being somewhat 
limited in scope. It is quite clear that the question has to be decisively 
tackled by the State, local authorities, industry and the trade unions, 
if we are to develop and reorganize the system of technical education 
so that it is capable of meeting the pressing needs of the time. 

Under the heading ‘Learning for Leisure’ the pamphlet deals with 
an extremely wide, and perhaps rather amorphous field of activities, 
ranging from the highest level of adult education to ‘make do and mend’ 
classes in remote villages. There can be no doubt that the paragraphs 
of the Act enabling local authorities and the State to grant financial aid 
to ‘leisure time occupations’, both ‘cultural’ and ‘recreative’, open out 
a new field of activity of the most tremendous importance. The whole 
tendency towards the development of community centres, youth 
centres, village colleges, the new colleges of further education, and so 
forth, is one which must be welcomed as a potent force acting against 
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the tendency to fragmentation and individualization which was so 
characteristic of the between wars period. Nothing but good can come 
of it, while the attempt to infiltrate educational activities, particularly 
those of a purposive nature in terms of the social needs of today, is 
particularly important. There is now a wide field of communal 
activities which can receive financial support from the State, while 
local authorities are urged in the pamphlet to provide energetic leader- 
ship in assisting these trends. The pamphlet goes so far as to suggest 
that local authorities should provide ‘the inspiration and encourage- 
ment which can transform the least likely village club into a place of 
enlightenment and culture’. 

The authors rightly stress the importance of the provision of an 
attractive environment for these activities, and draw certain lessons 
from the success of the schemes carried through in the Forces during 
and after the war. No one knows, or can even estimate the probable 
demand for education of this type. But there can be no doubt that the 
Forces educational schemes were the more successful the more they were 
centred around the real and actual problems of present day life. The 
purposive function of knowledge is a principle which is becoming 
more and more recognized in modern educational theory. It may 
perhaps be correct to say that the success of the various projects put 
forward in the pamphlet for the encouragement of further education 
will depend largely on the extent to which this principle is recognized 
in practice. What is required, as the pamphlet itself suggests, is an 
attack ‘at all levels’, with the fullest utilization of new methods and an 
integrated and realistic approach. Education in our schools and univer- 
sities today is still constricted by subject divisions, formal methods, 
and the belief in the value of knowledge ‘for its own sake’. In the field 
of further education there are few such handicaps, and here it is 
essential to restore to knowledge and learning its true function—as 
a guide to action. 

The pamphlet makes many useful suggestions, and the perspective 
it puts forward is one that will receive general agreement and a hearty 
welcome. It remains for the public to see that these opportunities are 
taken, and that the Education Act becomes a reality. This can only be 
done if there is a real determination among the people that this time the 


plans are implemented, the buildings erected, and the staff appointed. 
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Classical Studies and Adult Education 


H. K. HUNT 
Senior Lecturer in Classics, University of Melbourne 


WO articles in the December number of ADULT EDUCATION 

point to the need for, and the difficulties of, Classical study by 
adult beginners. Professor Farrington at the end of his article ‘Greek, 
Latin and Adult Education’ predicts a change in the nature of Classical 
study: ‘It will become a more sophisticated study, a maturer study. It 
will cease to be the training of schoolboys and become the passion of 
adults. Greek and Latin will assume a diminished importance in schools, 
but they will continue to be taught at the universities . . . and in adult 
education classes.’ Now I do not think that there is not still a place for 
the traditional use of Classical study—as a boyish discipline—but I 
agree wholeheartedly that it will have a special interest for maturer 
minds. 

Mr E. V. Gatenby has had particular experience in training adults 
in languages and he has found special problems which he has stated in 
his article ‘Language-Learning for Adults’. Of course his pupils have 
been not English students of Classics but foreign students of English 
and they have been doing their English as a living language and for 
strictly practical ends. Consequently their approach would differ from 
the approach of an English student to Classics. Nevertheless there are 
some factors that must be common to both types of pupil. Hence Mr 
Gatenby’s account of the special needs of adult language-learners 
outlines some problems that would have to be faced in a development 
of Classical studies such as Professor Farrington envisages. At the 
University of Melbourne in the past 13 months we have held two special 
courses for adult beginners in Greek: we have met some of the problems 
which Mr Gatenby describes: to overcome them we have used special 
methods, and an account of these methods and a comparison of our 
problems with those stated in his article may be interesting to those 
who are considering the question of language-learning and especially 
of Classical study for adults. 

Mr Gatenby makes two important points about language-learning 
for adults: (a) the adult lacks certain advantages which the child has; 
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(4) the adult has varied and special needs which require modification 


and variety of method. 

Of the child’s advantages the most important is the ability to imitate 
and remember sounds; moreover his curiosity about common objects, 
his ready acceptance of new impressions uncontaminated by existing 
associations and his unquestioning acceptance together—we hope 
piously—with implicit obedience all go to make the child a responsive 
and impressionable pupil. On the other hand the adult’s own awareness 
of his decreased power of identifying and remembering sounds may 
create a resistance to aural learning and promote an undue insistence 
on visual aids and on what Mr Gatenby call ‘dead-language methods’. 
Thus the adult may not only be deficient in, but may even sacrifice 
the desire to cultivate, the power which Mr Gatenby regards as funda- 
mental in language-learning—the power to ‘distinguish, identify and 
remember groups of sounds’. There is another tendency in adults 
which fights against language-learning. It is the tendency to be too 
dignified and self-conscious. This handicaps them for a process which, 
as Mr Gatenby says, ‘requires a surrender of ideas and personality and 
reserve, and demands the acquirement of a new set of values as well as 
willingness to be placed in a position of inferiority for the time being’. 
The self-conscious learner, afiaid of being caught out in a mistake, 
likes to stick to ‘dead-language’ methods where he reads and writes 
and keeps his errors secret, where he does not speak aloud and is not 
heard in any fault. All this must obviously create special problems for 
the teacher of adults. 

The adult’s special needs come mostly from the more confirmed 
individuality that will be found in a group of mature people. This is 
not to say that the individuality of children should not be respected. 
What we mean is that the adult has a more complex system of organized 
knowledge to which new information must be related: new facts cannot 
be impressed on him as on a tabula rasa. Hence different individuals 
and types and groups will approach the language differently and the 
teacher will have to present the subject in various ways in order to 
suit them. It follows that the sort of class-work that may provide 
satisfactorily for all the members of a school class will not for do 
adults: nor will the method that is suitable for one group of adults 
(e.g. University students who have kept their learning processes 
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flexible) do for another (e.g. people who are starting to study again 
after a lapse of years since leaving school). Text-books are a problem. 
Books written for children are rarely suitable for adults and of course 
different groups of adults need different books. As Mr Gatenby says: 
‘Every different set of conditions requires its own pai ticular text-book.’ 

Our plan for adult beginners in Greek had two essential features: 

(a) an initial period of intensive effort—full-time study every day 
for a month. 

(4) careful choice of texts suitable for the particular type of student, 
together with close correlation with these texts of all the work 
in syntax and grammar (including a great amount of oral work). 

(Note. For full details of the method see my article in Greece and 
Rome, October 1946.) 

The initial intensive work—a method tried successfully in language 
classes in the Services—enables the adult to establish early a compact 
basis of thoroughly known facts from which he can expand his know- 
ledge quickly: the superior powers of analogy which an adult can bring 
to bear on a subject enable him to see the significance of new facts 
and to grasp the structure of a language with a speed not possible in 
normal school work. 

For our texts we went to the pre-Socratic philosophers and we found 
that our students who would have little sympathy with the content of 
the ordinary elementary books were thrilled at the possibility of reading 
thoughts which were important to the Greeks themselves and which are 
still fundamental in philosophy. Having chosen our passages we found 
out what was the barest number of forms of syntax and grammar 
essential to enable the student to grapple with them in the shortest 
time; the lessons in syntax and grammar were then planned to lead up 
to the reading passages, using the same vocabulary as would be met 
in the passages. We deliberately rejected the traditional method of 
working systematically and gradually through all the complexity of 
Greek accidence. We found that the bare essentials of grammar and 
syntax could be covered in 21 lessons: and we insisted that these bare 
essentials should be learnt with the utmost thoroughness. 

At the end of three weeks the students were actually able to follow 
passages in Greek of fair standard. Although they knew only a strictly 
limited number of grammatical forms, they could use their powers of 
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analogy to recognize the function of strange forms. For example in 
the verb they were trained only in the third person of three tenses of 
the indicative and in two forms of the participle. Yet they could follow 
the complete paradigm of a verb without learning its details and when 
in the reading they came across another person and mood a little help 
from the instructor sufficed to show its force. Of course all our students 
had had previous training in at least one other language. 

I do not suggest that a student should rest content with a knowledge 
of a few essential forms. In fact I believe strongly in thoroughness in 
Greek—aultimately nobody can learn it without the spade-work. But 
an adult needs to do it in a different way from a child and I am sure 
that a method which quickly builds up a coherent system of knowledge 
about the language and which enables him to construe serious Greek 
quite early in his course will stimulate the adult to sustained effort 
and mitigate the drudgery of spade-work. 

An important device in our grammar lessons was the use of what I 
call ‘pre-digested’ versions of the reading passages to which the lessons 
were leading. The passage was broken up into short sentences and the 
words of the special vocabulary were repeated time and again in their 
functional uses according to the point of syntax with which the lesson 
dealt. I have found that the same method has been used by Koischwitz 
in his German texts for scientific students* and it has been used also 
by Miss Coverlid and Dr Loewe in their German Science Texts 
(Melbourne University Press). 

This method enable us very quickly to establish a familiar vocabu- 
lary which the students can use in simple utterances, and facilitates a 
great amount of oral work. From the first the students are trained to 
practise the essential forms of syntax with constant question and answer 
and reading aloud; and since all the time they are using a restricted 
but well-planned vocabulary they very soon become quite familiar 
with the words and with certain patterns of expression. This is a 
great aid to the adult’s ear and it helps him to overcome the difficulty 
that Mr Gatenby stressed—the difficulty of identifying and remember- 
ing groups of sounds; moreover it breaks down his reluctance to 
launch himself into utterance of strange sounds and his fear of making 
mistakes. 


*A. Koischwitz. Introduction to Scientific German. 
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As regards the common assumption of the adult’s aural difficulties 
we have observed that some of our students—especially the trained 
linguists—retain to a high degree the ability to distinguish and re- 
member sounds. Nevertheless the class as a whole—and particularly 
the older students who have been away from language work for some 
time—does seem less acute in dealing with sounds than a class of 
children. But we do feel that the intensive oral work that we give them 
is an adequate answer to this problem. 

The variety of methods which one must employ to keep full time 
work of this kind bright and interesting provides adequately for the 
needs of the varied types of students. Our classes have ranged in age 
from 20 to 45, and we have included university graduates and teachers 
as well as matriculants. We have certainly found a great spread of ability 
and quickness—much greater than one expects to find in a school class 
—and we have been well aware of individual needs such as Mr Gatenby 
stressed. But we have felt that our methods have succeeded in maintain- 
ing their interest. One device which has been most helpful in meeting 
the spread of ability has been the division of the class into small syndi- 
cates, especially for intensive oral work. 

A fair part of our time has been given to discussion of history of 
language and of Greek thought in its relation to the chosen passages. 
The students have responded well. In fact the sort of British student 
who turns to Greek can be expected to be in sympathy with attempts 
to develop his knowledge of the cultural background of his texts. We 
would not therefore expect to encounter the reluctance to go beyond 
the immediate objective such as Mr Gatenby has found in the foreign 
learner of English who resists excursions into phonetics and linguistic 
because he cannot see how they help his immediate aim of learning to 
speak English for practical purposes. In short a course in Greek for 
adults should include a study of the cultural background. 

We do not make grandiose claims for our month’s course in Greek. 
At most it provides a foundation for those who intend to proceed 
seriously with Greek and general information for those students of a 
desirable type who, without an intention to do Greek seriously, 
consider it worth while to spend a month in finding out something 
about it. Among the latter type we have had quite senior students of 
History and Philosophy who have lacked previous opportunities to 
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do Greek and they assure me that they find considerable benefit for 
their other studies from even the month’s course. 

An experience in these courses justifies certain predictions about the 
place of Greek in adult education. There is no doubt that there is a 
serious demand for Greek among adults: the fact that so many mature 
persons have considered it worth while to devote to Greek their full 
time and most strenuous efforts for a month proves this. Opportunities 
to learn Greek at school have dwindled. Therefore there is a case for 
starting it at the universities as well as in other adult education 
organizations. I feel no trust in the old theory that anyone who has 
not done Greek for years at school is hopelessly handicapped. I am 
convinced that students starting at the university—provided their 
other preparation includes sound linguistic training—can do well 
enough even to be specialists in Greek. This of course would require 
modification and probably extension (say to five years) of existing 
university courses: it would require careful planning and special 
teaching. 

There is the other type of pupil too, the one who will not be a 
specialist but who wishes to get adequate knowledge of Greek to 
support his other studies. One conclusion that I have reached about 
this type of pupil is that it is wrong to think that he can be suited merely 
by a reading course in Greek with scant attention to the essentials of 
the language. I am convinced that he must do thorough work in the 
language—especially in the translation of English into Greek—as 
an introduction to his reading. Without that he will fail to develop the 
acumen which makes reading valuable: he will get hazy impressions 
and miss the fine points. 

For both types of pupil a short period of intensive work would be 
ideal. The sense of the language structure that an adult’s mature mind 
can get enables him to form what Bodmer in his Loom of Language 
calls a ‘bird’s-eye view’; he finds his way about the language and can 
plan his work intelligently. And then, as we said, from his basis of 
known facts and by his power of analogy he can expand his knowledge 
quickly and by methods which atone for his late start and for his other 
apparent handicaps. 
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The Future of Forces Education 
STEPHEN SWINGLER, ™p., Stafford 


HERE are two principal reasons why compulsory military service 
will continue, at any rate for some years, in the Britain which has 
emerged through the Second World War. The first is that all political 
parties are committed to a policy of promoting full employment, and 
full employment means the existence of more jobs than men to fill 
them. Under such circumstances the recruiting officers of the past, 
General Poverty and Major Unemployment, will, we trust, be de- 
mobilized; and it is therefore necessary for the State to discover new 
means of raising the required numbers of men for occupational forces 
and garrisons and of reserves in case of emergency. One solution to 
this problem would be to make our armed forces corps d’élite, with 
conditions of service and pay so attractive that they would outweigh 
the advantages of civilian careers. Such a proposal is completely foreign 
to British traditions and moreover does not accord with the economic 
need to attract our best and fittest manpower into the basic industries. 
Thus, whilst it is necessary and desirable that service conditions should 
be continuously improved, it is at least probable that for several years 
we must adapt ourselves to the Continental system of universal service. 
There is a second powerful reason. It is no longer true that our 
strategic situation is summed up in the diagnosis that we are an island 
people, guarded by a strong navy patrolling lines of communication 
between widely separated garrisons, without territorial commitments 
on the Continent. In fact, our island is indefensible in atomic war. But 
the more relevant fact is that Britain has considerable and perhaps long- 
standing obligations in Germany. It is therefore logical that Britain 
should adopt the same system which has existed for some time all over 
Europe, including Sweden and Switzerland, of making service in the 
land forces a universal duty, and of maintaining a small standing army 
with large reserves of trained and easily mobilizable men. This 
necessity is underlined by the character of our manpower budget in a 
period when the size of the working population is diminishing and 
the volume of productive effort must increase in order to maintain the 
standard of life. 
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So the British Parliament in 1947 will pass an Act extending the 
annual recruitment of eighteen-year-olds for a year’s training in the 
services until 195 4. 

During the same years Parliament will be responsible for super- 
vising the implementation of the Education Act of 1944. Already the 
development plans for the establishment of County Colleges are being 
considered, and the problem of the Minister of Education in instituting 
‘continuation education’ is enhanced by the closing of the gap between 
the school age and the call-up age as a result of raising the school age 
to fifteen. Sixteen to eighteen years is a brief, but vital, period in a 
young man’s life; and the continuance of conscription may easily 
prove a dis-incentive to the recruitment of apprentices, and a new 
cause of blind-alley employment. 

One of the greatest problems confronting the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, which is now charged with the promotion of further education, 
is the national need for scientific manpower. This need is immense in 
all fields from abstract research to practical engineering. In the Report 
of the Committee on Higher Technological Education under the chair- 
manship of Lord Eustace Percy, published in July, 1945, it was stated 
that the total national average annual output of mechanical, electrical, 
and civil engineers, which was 2,100 in the period 1926 to 1939, 
reached approximately 3,000 during the war years and ‘our problem is 
to maintain this war output for at least the next ten years’. This is but 
one specialized example, but we may from general knowledge agree 
with the Committee’s conclusion that the whole reputation of our 
national system of higher education depends upon the extent to which 
the demand for special skills and a high grade of ability and character 
can be met. 

Inevitably, though, conscription interferes with apprenticeships and 
university studies and delays the training of craftsmen and their 
absorption into industry. This year of military training can be a wasted 
man-year; and for the nation that might mean the loss of approxi- 
mately 500 million man-hours of labour per annum. On the other hand, 
it can be a year of opportunity. Conscription changes the character of 
Armed Forces. Instead of their being composed of professionals on 
long-term engagements, they mainly consist of citizens who are 
temporarily in uniform as a national militia. It is this fact which has 
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compelled the recognition of educational responsibility in the present 
National Service Bill. The Service authorities are specifically obliged 
in Clause 10 of this Bill ‘to provide further education within the 
meaning of Section 41 of the Education Act, 1944’. This is the first 
time that statutory recognition has been given to the provision of 
education in the Forces and the future of Forces education will be to a 
great extent determined by the way in which this obligation is inter- 
preted. 

It is interesting to recall that when the Military Training Bill was 
introduced in May, 1939, no such provision was made, and Mr Creech- 
Jones, now Secretary of State for the Colonies, moved an amendment 
to make it ‘the duty of the Army Council in consultation with the 
Board of Education and national organizations interested in adult 
education to provide educational and social facilities for persons 
called up for service under this Act’. This amendment was not in- 
corporated in the Act, but was withdrawn on the assurance of the then 
War Minister that its spirit was acceptable to the Services. It did, 
however, herald the first period of improvised and pioneer work 
which eventually led to the large-scale organization of education in 
the mid-war years. 

Embodied in that resolution lies the crux of an issue which is still 
contentious today. It is the question whether Forces education is to be 
education of the Forces, by the Forces, for the Forces, or whether it is 
to be an integral part of the general system of further education in the 
country. 

There is an historical parallel between the development of Forces 
education in the two wars. In 1914 and 1939 there existed nominal 
provision in the Army, for example: in 1914 the Corps of Army 
Schoolmasters, and in 1939 the Army Educational Corps. On both 
occasions this provision was patently unsatisfactory and it had never 
been designed to meet the needs of the adult citizen called to the 
colours by conscription. Neither corps had ever provided liberal 
education for regular soldiers. It was the citizen character of the new 
army that was the determining factor in producing change. In both 
wars there was an initial period of fermentation, and experimental work 
was undertaken by the voluntary bodies. This was followed by the 
establishment of formal organization within the services and of liaison 
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between them and the civil authorities. And finally there came recogni- 
tion by the Government in principle and in the provision of money and 
staff. 

What was the essence of that recognition? It is summed up in the 
words of the Reports of the Adult Education Committee of the 
Ministry of Reconstruction 1918-1919: ‘educational training should 
form an integral part of the daily life of members of the Forces of the 
Crown’ and again, ‘education of a general character should be regarded 
as an essential part of the training of all recruits’. 

Three things may be noted in passing about these Reports, the 
background to which is so ably recorded in Lord Gorell’s ‘Education 
and the Army’. First of all two members of that Committee are now 
members of the British Cabinet; namely Mr Arthur Greenwood and 
Mr Ernest Bevin. Secondly, the principal emphasis was laid on non- 
vocational education and the responsibilities of citizenship. ‘We 
believe that the main provision must needs be for non-vocational edu- 
cation and that where facilities are available for technical education they 
should be combined with course: of a more general character.’ It is on 
the first page of the Ministry of Education pamphlet on ‘Further Educa- 
tion’ in 1947 that we find that ‘today there is a palpable need for fully- 
trained citizens, and we have the opportunities to train them’. That was 
always the starting-point of Forces education, and still is. In the third 
place, whilst it was made clear that ultimate authority must rest with 
the Services, it was considered ‘clearly advisable that the purely educa- 
tional side of the work should be under the supervision of the Board 
of Education’. Forces education is inseparable from the main stream 
of adult education in the country and is as much a civilian as a military 
undertaking. In fact, it is the welding-force between the services and 
society as a whole. 

The contribution made in the Second World War by the civil 
education authorities is sometimes under-estimated. In 1940, when the 
twenty-three Regional Committees were established under the aegis 
of the Central Advisory Council for Education in His Majesty’s 
Forces, the Extra-Mural Departments, the LEAs and several bodies 
like the WEA became formally associated with the educational staffs 
of the Services, and more than a hundred full-time and four thousand 
part-time lecturers participated in the provision of lectures and classes. 
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On the purely technical side the technical colleges made an out- 
standing contribution to the actual training of tradesmen. Jt is worth 
quoting some of the figures of the men and women who during the 
war received their technical training for the Forces in civilian technical 
colleges under the local authorities: 


Men Women 
1. Radio (RAF) 25,750 711 
2. Radio (Army) 24,661 — 
3- Radio (Navy) i 9,404 1,434 
4. Army Tradesmen 86,302 — 
4b. Naval Artificers 7,969 oo 
5- Preliminary Air Crew Training 6,197 — 
6a. ATS Personnel (Clerical) —- 8,480 
6b. ATS Personnel (Other types) _: 4,120 
7. Cookery for WAAFs — 3,667 
8. RAF and WAAF Catering — 1,709 
9. Engineering Cadet Courses 3,073 — 


10. Training of Fleet Air Arm Personnel 1,503 — 
11. Fleet Air Arm Telegraphists and 
Gunners 
12. Courses for American Service 
Personnel 1,152 4 
13. Training for WAAF instructors in 
Homecraft — 243 
14. Training for ATS Instructors in 
Homecraft — 337 
15. Training of Instructors for RAF 
Educational and Vocational 
Training Scheme 50 
In both liberal and technical education the link between the ridin 
and civil authorities was made early fairly in the war. It was not until 
1941, when the Army Bureau of Current Affairs was founded under the 
direction of Mr W. E. Williams, that the provision of adult education 
purely within the Forces received a real impetus. 
During these years the Army Educational Corps, a great part of 
which had been relegated to ‘other duties’ in 1939, was re-staffed. 
Its strength, which was 164 officers and 465 other ranks in 1939, rose 
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to a total of 1,136 in 1941 and 2,686 in 1945. Side by side with the 
establishment of residential centres by five of the twenty-three 
Regional Committees there were later inaugurated the Formation 
Colleges, which are perhaps the nearest approach to Folk High 
Schools achieved in this country hitherto. 

Looking back on these developments one might have expected that 
a definite plan would have been prepared for immediate post-war 
operation. A special scheme was in fact provided for many thousands 
of men and women during the period of release to enable them to fit 
themselves for the return to civilian life, to train for new jobs, and to 
fill the gap of waiting for demobilization. But more than eighteen 
months passed after the end of hostitilities before any announcement 
about the future of Forces education was forthcoming. This critical 
lapse is understandable, but unpardonable. Naturally, the plan of 
Forces education waited upon the decision about conscription and this 
itself was probably based to some extent upon the experience of volun- 
tary recruitment during 1946. As it was not until the late autumn of 
1946 that the final decision about conscription was given, the announce- 
ment about the future of Forces education was not made public until 
early 1947. 

In the process two important things have happened. There has been 
a considerable ‘run down’ of educational staffs, which is demonstrated 
by the following figures relating to the Army Educational Corps: 


Other 

Officers Ranks 

January 1st, 1946 1,003 2,188 

January st, 1947 $32 1,265 
April 15th, 1947 400 1,140 


It is no exaggeration to state that ‘because of an uncertain future’ 
this Corps lost most of its ‘new blood’. In January, 1947, in Armed 
Forces of a strength of nearly one and a half million men and women 
the total educational staffs numbered approximately 5,000. One of the 
results is seen in the fact that the Secretary of State for War must now 
start afresh to recruit, according to his official estimate, in the next 
twelve months, 650 officers and 2,800 other ranks for the Educational 
Corps. 

Secondly, the ties between the Services and the civil authorities 
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have loosened. It is very difficult to secure a general picture of the 
position of the Regional Committees today, but it is widely known 
that their work too has ‘run down’ considerably in quantity and 
quality—sometimes inevitably, but sometimes because both military 
and civil authorities have tended to cry ‘back to pre-war’. It is perhaps 
not accidental that the Service authorities desire to be laws unto them- 
selves in educational matters under the National Service Bill. Within 
the Services there is much opposition to the idea of supervision by the 
Minister of Education and there is some calculated neglect of liaison 
with civil educational bodies. It is true that the Service departments 
have established Advisory Boards of civilian educationists. In the 
War Office there is a number of noteworthy advisers, including Sir 
Philip Morris, the Master of Balliol, and Mr W. E. Williams. But 
this Board is enclosed within the precincts of the War Office and it is 
not a link with the outside world. There is no guarantee that it is 
effectively consulted at all. What needs, above all, to be done now is 
to re-establish the association on an equal basis between the Service 
departments, the Ministry of Education, and the voluntary bodies. 
Finally, let us consider what kind of education should be provided, 
in particular for the national service man during his twelve months’ 
training. The primary need is for education in citizenship—education 
with a social purpose. Interest in current affairs is the initial stimulus to 
the broader studies of history, geography and social sciences. No less 
important is the civilian career which lies in front of the young man 
who is called up at eighteen. He has potential skills and aptitudes; he 
may be an engineer, clerk, or mechanic. It is to the advantage both of 
the Armed Services and the nation that there should exist the widest 
opportunities for technical studies. And in the third place, there is the 
use of leisure time. One of the greatest dangers inherent in life in the 
Forces is the loss of individual sense of responsibility. The guarantee of 
food and shelter and the routine organization of working life can strip 
men of much of their self-respect. Under these circumstances, leisure 
time is often a vacuum filled only with boredom and restlessness. To 
too many people in the Forces play becomes as mechanical as the 
sergeant-major’s drill. It is a vital role of Forces education to enable 
men to cultivate hobbies of their own, to read, paint and draw, and to 
practise arts and crafts, in an atmosphere which is relatively free and 
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informal. These are some of the objects but clearly not much can be 
achieved during a year’s intensive military training. What can be done 
is to give the national service man a taste for further education and an 
enhanced sense of democratic responsibility. For those who have 
volunteered to become professional members of the Forces there is 
today an unparalleled opportunity for the authorities to create a com- 
prehensive system of higher education of a liberal character. 


Philosophy in Adult Education 
PETER G. LUCAS 


I 

HILOSOPHY is among the most unmanageable of topics to dis- 
cuss. It resists, by its nature, being brought within bounds and 
looked at as a whole from a position outside itself, in the way that 
Lionel Elvin was able to look at English studies, Professor Farrington 
at Classics, and W. S. Adams at History. An article about philosophy 
in adult education has to be itself in some measure a Philosophy of 
Adult Education, must conduct its argument, that is to say, on philoso- 
phical principles; and incidentally on this occasion, being one in a 

series, it may be an article on the philosophy of Adult Education. 
There is nothing incongruous about this. The kind of adult educa- 
tion that this Institute stands for is conducted by and for people who 
have what can be quite properly called a philosophical attitude to educa- 
tion. They regard education not as serving a limited practical purpose 
dictated by circumstances (qualifying for a job, giving a particular 
technical skill)—a purpose taken as given and not questioned in the 
course of the education itself; but as a means of developing the whole 
personality of the student and the quality of the whole community in 
which we live —a development of which the aim and purpose is not 
given from outside, but is worked out gradually, with full application 
of the critical faculties, in the course of the education itself. The adult 
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education movement has been dominated by this attitude from the very 
first, and though we may be less confident than were the pioneers at the 
turn of the century as to how the pursuit of knowledge leads to a fuller 
life, there are many signs, of which the widespread discussion of the 
nature of a liberal education is one, that confidence in the validity of 
this philosophical attitude itself (whatever may be the correct way to 
formulate it) is as strong as it ever was. 

Many philosophers know from their own experience that it is funda- 
mentally important, and very difficult, to ask the right questions. 
Finding the questions costs much more trouble than answering them. 
What are the right questions to ask about adult education and phil- 
osophy? This is a vast subject, but we can orientate ourselves by 
examining what questions have been asked about adult education and 
English literature, classics, and history by the previous contributors, 
with a view to discovering whether their questions are valid and their 
answers satisfactory. 


II 


Elvin asks the question: what factor must be present in education 
to give our democracy the sense of a coherent system of values? His 
main thesis, if I have understood it correctly, is this: in the 18th and 
19th centuries a certain privileged class displayed a sense of a coherent 
system of values; this came about because every member of this class 
enjoyed the same education, which was classical; the classical education 
is unsuited to modern social conditions; to create a new system of 
values a new standard factor must be included in everybody’s educa- 
tion; this must be English literature (with some history). 

Among the many presuppositions of this argument, one, based on 
a simple historical analogy, stands out a mile: because a universal 
education with a standard content once gave a recognized system of 
values, therefore our community can and can only achieve a system 
of values if a standard content is included in everybody’s education. 
This, I think, needs no demolishing. It could hold only if the values 
appropriate to our community were of the same kind as those of the 
18th century, in the same kind of systematic relation, and if the 
attitude to historical and literary records (which make the content of 
the education) were the same. But they are not, and the argument may 
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become, as Adams says, ‘a narrow and sterile precept’. I agree with 
Adams’s comment, but would prefer to say over-generalized. That 
some students derive some values from the study of English literature 
is plain. That the community can only derive a system of values to live 
by if a// students study English literature (or any other one subject) is 
absurd. 

A further presupposition of the argument is that a coherent system 
of values must mean a fixed, stable, universally recognized system. 
Elvin shows quite clearly how he is thinking when he says that every- 
body knows what qualities to expect in an 18th century house, but a 
2oth century house might be anything. He is not observing the dis- 
tinction he has himself pointed out, between a system of values and a 
set of conventions. The movement in values of most kinds during the 
last two generations has been away from conventions, towards a con- 
sciously reflective and critical sense of values, an attitude that attaches 
value to questioning itself and not taking things for granted. A coher- 
ent system of values in our community cannot possibly mean—after 
Wells and Shaw alone, leaving aside the countless other factors—a state 
of affairs in which most people make the same value-judgments. 
Coherence is something far more complex than uniformity. 

A curious feature of Elvin’s article is that he makes no case for 
English literature as the new source of values; he just asserts that it is 
so. This omission is consistent with his way of accepting presupposi- 
tions, and reinforces the indications that have already been appearing 
of a gap that philosophical reflection might fill. He says: “We cannot 
go on as we have, without any clear conception of the social function 
of literature, without any distinctive methods for our distinctive task.’ 
Agreed; and it strikes one at once that these questions must raise 
philosophical issues. I am not sure whether what follows is intended to 
bear on this question or not. It consists of some unexceptionable 
generalizations about critical understanding and first-hand knowledge 
of good books, and some practical remarks about the arrangement of a 
syllabus. One cannot say that these contribute to the clear conceptions 
that he asks for. There is nothing about how and why the sense of 
values is provided, no grounds for his assertion that it is coherent, 
adequate, and systematic, no grounds even for preferring these values 
to those derived from other studies. 
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Ill 

Professor Farrington takes up Elvin on his criticism of the classics, 
in order to show that the classics are an essential part of the answer to a 
different question, which he puts cautiously and tentatively: in general 
terms, the question of the importance of history. He throws out a 
number of questions which are indeed, as he says, new and exciting: 
the relation of culture to the total life of society, the validity and 
function of ideas, the history of ideas, the scope of social psychology, 
and many others which he epitomizes as ‘the total history of society— 
how shall we grope towards the knowledge of that?” He does not 
attempt to answer these questions, but only asserts one of the conditions 
of the answer. However the total history of society may eventually be 
achieved, the written record of the civilizations in which Western 
European civilization originated must be of key importance. 

These new and exciting questions are in effect a demand for a 
philosophical theory of historical studies, which does not at present 
exist. Without this, he can only give tentative general grounds for his 
confidence in the value of the classics. He indicates directly by his 
cautious attitude the same opening for philosophical reflection that 
had been suggested indirectly by the tone of Lionel Elvin’s assertions. 


IV 

Adams has already imbibed some philosophy, of a heady Colling- 
woodian brew, under the influence of which he makes a series of 
exhilarating but sometimes insubstantial assertions about history. Like 
Professor Farrington, he is asking for a total history of society. He 
points out that history has been parcelled out into political, economic, 
and many other varieties; what we now require is a new integration of 
history which will ‘show awareness of the inter-connections of human 
activity’. No one will disagree; but when Adams goes on to assert that 
history just is the integration of all knowledge, and that history in this 
sense can be achieved by certain adjustments of curricula, the reader 
may well feel that he is being rushed. 

The altitude that separates the High Himalayan generality of 
Adams’s principles from the particularity of his recommendations is in- 
teresting evidence of what philosophy must require of itself before it can 
associate with adult education. Adams has perhaps mistaken the point 
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of such generalizations about history: they are not principles for teach- 
ing and learning history, but names for vast and extremely difficult 
philosophical problems. ‘History includes all knowledge. It is the 
universal for an age which has discovered the relativity of events 
and of thoughts to the flow of time.’ Perhaps, in a sense, it does and is 
(thought disposing of other kinds of supposed universal would be a 
formidable undertaking). But one cannot proceed from this: therefore 
in teaching Mathematics ‘some time should be spent’ on its history. 
One proceeds, using this insight (if it is such) as a guide, to the philo- 
sophical problem of how this can be so, which is a problem for a life- 
time or more. Eventually one might hope to find methods by which 
historical studies could be integrated into a total history of society. 
But these methods have yet to be found. Adams writes as if it was just 
out of cussedness that history was divided into kinds; the truth 
is that there was no other way of knowing history except as separated 
into kinds, it was precisely through the development of different 
kinds of history that history came to be known at all. More and more 
good historians, as he says, are wanting to write ‘inter-connected’ 
history. But no one can pretend that the problems of thinking out 
this sort of history have been solved. We do not know for instance 
how to write a history of literature that adequately takes into account 
the social and economic framework, though various interesting 
attempts have achieved varying degrees of success. To solve this 
problem we should need to answer the new and exciting questions that 
Professor Farrington raises, and the most that can be said now is that 
we have some idea in what direction some of the answers lie. 


V 

What can we say about philosophy in adult education on the basis 
of this discussion? On philosophical grounds, this question should in 
the first place be asked about the whole organized complex of activities 
that constitutes adult education. The function of philosophy may not 
be confined to courses in philosophy given to students; it may perhaps 
be more important and effectual for a philosophical attitude to prevail 
among the counsels of the organizers, and for historical and literary 
courses to be planned on philosophical principles, than for historical 
and systematic courses in philosophy to be given in large numbers. 
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I shall confine myself to two of the points that emerge. The first has 
already been made. The previous articles have displayed convincingly, 
in their different ways, that discussion on the proper nature of adult 
education contains or should contain discussion of philosophical 
issues. This constitutes a demand by adult education on professionai 
philosophers which they are under an obligation to meet—to treat 
these problems and to set out their results not merely intelligibly but 
in such a way that the status of what they have to say is plain; so that 
highly generalized statements of problems do not appear to the reader 
to be simple practical rules. Collingwood has made a valuable beginning 
as the wide appreciation of his work shows (it also shows, incidentally, 
the power of the Penguin). The kind of thought that he has initiated 
in this country should and will be pursued further, and we may expect 
important results in due time from the new philosophical tradition 
that he seems to have set going. It may be remarked in passing that 
discussion of these problems has been going on in Germany since the 
1860s, but apart from Professor Hodges’ recent book on Dilthey, 
and a not very satisfactory account in Collingwood’s /dea of History, 
this work is virtually inaccessible except to the specialist student. 

The second point is the idea of synthesis that appears in Elvin’s 
coherent system of values, again in Professor Farrington’s and 
Adams’ total history of society, and is appearing very commonly in 
public discussions. There are a great many synthesists about just now, 
most of whose efforts appear, to the philosopher, somewhat amateur- 
ish. 

Philosophy is the name for that kind of intellectual activity that a 
man undertakes when he tries to make a coherent view of the world as 
a whole, in which all the elements are fully synthesized. There is a 
continuous living tradition of reflection with this aim, through the 
whole existence of European civilization, from the early Greeks to the 
present day. During this time many different ways of making a syn- 
thesis have been tried out, for many hundreds of years mainly religious 
and metaphysical, and during the last two hundred years in great 
variety. 

How can the results of this reflection be made widely accessible, so 
as to leaven the intellectual life of the community? 

This is a very large question, and cannot be answered in a short 
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article. There is no possibility of a rapid movement in this direction 
and no proposals can be made which, even if adopted, would induce it. 
The prevailing custom of writing as if enormous consequences could 
follow from adjustments in the programme of courses offends common 
“sense, let alone philosophical reflection. 

Philosophy itself, as has already been indicated, is not in a position 
to provide adequately what is required of it. One of the most pressing 
demands, in the field of adult education, is an adequate philosophical 
theory of our experience of historical studies, but the study of this 
problem has only just begun and is unlikely to reach a stable position 
for many years to come. 

There is, however, room for more and better courses in philosophy, 
though these can never be expected to be of use to more than a small 
minority of students who have a bent towards this rather abstruse kind 
of thought. I suggest that theory of knowledge, which implies meta- 
physics, is the branch of philosophy that can make the most direct 
contribution towards giving the student a sound basis for his thinking. 
Philosophy has a great deal to teach about the relation between an act 
of thinking or knowing and the object in the outside world of which 
this act professes to give knowledge; and an appreciable part of the 
error in the world (including faith in Logic as the panacea) can be 
traced to erroneous assumptions about the nature of this relationship. 
Teaching is severely handicapped by the lack of suitable expositions 
of this theory, that could be put into the hands of students. Without 
professing to know the true principles of such an exposition I will 
assert confidently that the question of what happens to a table when it 
is not being looked at by anybody is not the right point to start from. 

A study of the theory of knowledge should make the student 
acquainted with some of the different kinds of synthesis that have been 
attempted. This alone, without detailed knowledge of the different 
systems under each kind that have actually been worked out, would 
be an eye-opener to some amateur synthesists. 

For the student who cannot assimilate pure philosophy, there is the 
history of ideas, that is to say the type of history in which literary 
records, works of art, and other remains, are treated as the expression 
of systems of ideas. The effect on the student of this type of study 
should be comparable to the effect on a different type of student of the 
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study of philosophy. From the tutor’s point of view very serious 
difficulties would arise, as the principles of the history of ideas, as has 
already been mentioned, are anything but clear. 

Perhaps there are still more indirect ways of teaching philosophy. 
The tutor, treating any subject, who displays intellectual integrity and 
detachment, can put more than one point of view, in general has the 
well-known virtues of the ideal adult tutor, is perhaps teaching philoso- 
phy by example, demonstrating to the student and inducing him to 
imitate what is in fact a philosophical attitude, though the student could 
never himself know its philosophical foundations. Perhaps even the 
student under a tutor who has read a series of would-be philosophical 
articles about adult education gets a small dose of philosophy without 
knowing it. 


TWO NEW EXHIBITIONS 
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LEARNING TO LIVE by Ross D. Waller (Art Educational Publishers Ltd.) 
2s. 6d. 

EDUCATION AND THE COMMUNITY dy John L. Hardie (Art Educational Pub- 
lishers Ltd.) 25. 6d. 

IN these two little books in the ‘New Era’ series, it is the pictures that first 
catch the eye. The proportion of illustrations to text is high, and they are 
well chosen and attractive, inviting the casual passer-by to look closer; and 
when the subject is Education, that is something achieved at the outset. But 
whereas Mr Hardie’s pictures are all of buildings and, in spite of his title, no 
human figure appears in them to suggest that schools are for children, the 
other book puts the ordinary man literally in the centre of the picture. 

Quite apart from such first impressions, of course, a cordial welcome is 
assured for Mr Waller’s little book on Adult Education. His own place in 
the movement as Director of the Extra-Mural Department at Manchester 
University and Chairman of the North-Western District of the W.E.A., 
his notable share in the work of Education for the Forces, and his enthusiastic 
advocacy of residential adult education since before the ‘Livingstone era’, 
all give him a title to speak on the subject. In less than sixty pages he con- 
trives to say a great deal by way of summary of history, sketch of the present 
scene, gentle criticism, and sensible corrective of some ill-informed current 
judgments, and, not least, by way of an indication of his personal philosophy 
of adult education. 

It is on this last that his own emphasis would, I think, be placed, and for 
its expression he goes to Matthew Arnold and Sir Thomas More. The epi- 
graph, taken from Utopia, is most happily chosen. It is a philosophy of 
leisure in a sentence: that citizens should devote ‘what time may possibly 
be spared from the necessary occupations and affairs of the commonwealth 
. .. to the free liberty of the mind and the garnishing of the same’. Mr 
Waller develops the theme. For him, the ‘garnishing’ of the mind implies 
not-merely the multitudinous ‘leisure-time activities’ of ‘adult education as 
it is now commonly conceived’, but a sense of values. “The only remedy 
for the inanity and restlessness of some modern amusements is to give 
people a first real glimpse of something . . . much more rewarding.’ But 
even this is ‘one large part’ only, and has its fullest meaning in relation to 
the activity of the free mind which can come only by ‘prolonged thought, 
study and contemplation’. 

In an eloquent passage Mr Waller expounds his own view of that ‘freedom’ 
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which is to him the ‘supreme end of education’. It is the freedom of the 
individual spirit that is his concern. His gospel is of Arnold rather than . 
Marx, Mansbridge rather than Tawney, and he hopes that social injustice 
is no longer so pressing that adult education need be much pre-occupied 
with it. Here there will be others who place the emphasis rather differently; 
who would have said more of social responsibility and would feel that the 
‘state of the world’ is still an urgent reason for engaging in serious and 
purposive study. 

One might differ with the author on details, but they would be few. 
Perhaps he exaggerates somewhat—though in the gentlest way—some 
current criticism of the W.E.A. on the score of narrowness and unwillingness 
to experiment; there is no mention of the W.E.T.U.C. and all the pioneer 
work done through its agency and the spade work of branches without 
which there would certainly be far fewer of the formal classes. But in 
general, his comments are so sane, balanced and informed that disagreement 
is silenced. There is, by the way, one slip, a reference to the ‘London City 
Institutes’. The famous City Literary Institute is, of course, one of a dozen 
Literary Institutes in various parts of the capital; it serves the ‘City’—it 
would be more exact to say the Central area—and is the only one which has 
its own building. The general name is ‘Literary Institutes’. 

Mention must be made of a carefully selected book list; but we return, in 
conclusion, to the illustrations, and especially the original drawings showing 
the conditions in which classes have to meet. Here indeed is something 
which oft was thought—and said—but never so well expressed! Local 
Education Authorities, please turn to page seven. 

Mr Hardie’s book attempts to expound the main reforms of the 1944 
Act in the light of a view of Education in relation to the Community. It is 
well written and achieves marvels in so small a space. The standpoint, 
however, is that of The Nation’s Schools, and a growing number of readers 
will be less than satisfied with the case here put forward for three parallel 
types of Secondary School. From the Grammar Schools ‘will be recruited 
the leaders of the future in every walk of life’; the Modern Schools are tested 
by the extent to which they succeed in making the best of their pupils,‘many 
of whom must later find employment that is neither satisfying nor re- 
warding’. Yet, somehow, the Modern and Technical Schools are to ‘claim 
their share of bright pupils’. It seems a depressing picture of education in 
relation to a stratified community. Moreover the illustrations support the 
argument: there is a photograph of a ‘Grammar School’ and another of a 
‘Modern Secondary School’—though there should be, surely, no essential 
difference in building standards. 
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Other references pull the reader up. Thus, at the end of a brief statement 
of the broader aspects of modern education the conclusion is given that 
much of this work is ‘not strictly educational but social’ and should be 
devolved on other agencies. This is to endorse a much narrower view of 
education than, on other pages, appears to be in the author’s mind. And. 
what of the statement that ‘the spirit of education—its fundamental aim and 
purpose—has ever been the same, however different its expression at dif- 
ferent times’? This is surely a very debatable view. 

Indeed it is as a ‘discussion book’—to start you thinking—that Mr 
Hardie’s book can best be recommended. It opens up a large subject, seen 
from a particular angle. A group of readers who could introduce each other 
to other angles of vision on Education and the Community would find it 
a useful starting point. 

It remains to say that these little books cost half a crown—the price of 
a pre-Dalton packet of cigarettes. HAROLD C. SHEARMAN 


ADULT EDUCATION—THE RECORD OF THE BRITISH ARMY by T. H. Hawkins 
and L. J. F. Brimble (Macmillan & Co. Ltd.) 420 pp. 155. 

THE AUTHORS of this book have set down with precision, comprehensiveness 
and authority a factual account of adult education in the British Army during 
the Second World War. They begin with a brief account of education in the 


~ army from 1800 and include a summary of achievements in the 1914-18 war, 


whence they approach the main objective by drawing on personal experience, 
official reports and relevant magazine and newspaper articles. If the story 
tends to become thin at times, it is because of the authors’ necessary reliance 
on the current journalism of their subject. We all—the present reviewer 
included—wrote articles for the Journal of Army Education and we usually 
wrote in the first flush of some new and exciting experiment. Resurrected 
from the files, these quotations are liable to be looked on now with a Monday 
morning eye. On the other hand, official reports, especially official statistics, 
are an even less-reliable source of the truth. As the authors at one point imply, 
in more polite language, the ‘rendition’ of the quarterly educational report 
was in many, many units a routine exhibition of eyewash. Where, however, 
Messrs Hawkins and Brimble comment on their own experiences—and their 
collaboration in covering all the main theatres of war and all aspects of the 
scheme is splendid—the reader gets the benefit of first-hand information on 
which to base his own judgment. 

The authors have aimed at a plain statement of what was accomplished and 
have avoided generalizing their facts into any kind of theory of adult educa- 
tion. They have omitted no important heading, though the chapter on 
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‘Music, Art and Drama’ might have included a note on the work done in 
many units to encourage film appreciation. Borrowings from the National 
Film Library increased tremendously as a result of unit film societies spring- 
ing up wherever an enthusiast could beg hiring fees from the PRI. The more 
general educational problem of visual aids—to which army practice con- 
tributed many valuable answers—is discussed in a page, apart from scattered 
references throughout the book (the index is far from complete). On the 
other hand, information rooms get more than their share of description. It is 
hard to see how any educationist can recommend these museums of faded 
pamphlets, dreary posters and ‘slick’ gadgets which held attention for a day 
or two and then were left till the general came around. Perhaps this is an 
expression of personal rancour. I remember once working till six in the 
morning on an information room which the general never visited. A month 
later it was turned into a canteen. The Army has a name for both information 
rooms and blanco. 

One other issue must be joined with the authors of Adult Education. 
They say, ‘A tremendous fillip was given to the ABCA bulletins when War 
staff writers were allowed to cover a campaign at first hand.’ The more 
commonly accepted view is that the fortnightly issue of War (as distinct from 
the ABCA pamphlets which were often excellent) was a tremendous waste of 
useful paper. One could do nothing with them, except give ‘dramatic’ 
readings from them to the men who had read reports of the action at least 
two weeks previously. To bring tactics and even strategy into the discussion 
circle—in a remote abstract way of course—may have pleased some War 
Office circles, but it was an impossible task for the unfortunate unit officer 
who may never have been nearer the front than Aldershot. If on the other 
hand he himself had a good personal tale to tell hot from battle, War was 
superfluous. 

In their final section the authors discuss ‘Army Education and the National 
System’. Rather oddly, or perhaps wisely, they avoid the question of education 
in the peacetime army. A chapter on this theme might have come as a 
devastating anti-climax to the brave story of experiment and partial success 
which forms the bulk of the book. It is difficult to read this book without 
feeling that the accumulated experience of five years is being thrown away 
through the present lack of a clear-cut policy. Throughout the war the ranks 
of the AEC were filled by schoolteachers, journalists, artists, interesting 
‘cranks’ and the few inevitable brazen scroungers. Now these ranks are 
filled by boys straight from a secondary school. ‘Here is an opportunity for 
responsible and valuable work which should appeal to any boy,’ said a 
Times Educational Supplement \eader-writer recently, apparently prepared to 
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condone the principle of pupil-teaching in adult education years after it has 
been thrown out of the elementary school. “There is no reason to believe that 
it will not be successful,’ he continues. On the contrary, there seems every 
reason to believe that the scheme—or as much of it as one can see through the 
fog of contradiction and indecision—will be a failure. One need but ask the 
candid view of any RAEC officer who has seen his skilled professional staff 
disappear overnight to be replaced by youths to whom he cannot even offer 
any incentive, for they will be ‘out’ in a year. Or one can ask the opinion of a 
civilian lecturer still working with the Forces. What does he think of a 
scheme wherein he must stand aside and watch boys fail at a task they ought 
never to have been asked to cope with? And the civilian must maintain dis- 
creet silence, or be accused of ‘interfering’. Nor can one see much hope of 
success for a scheme based on no comprehensible unified plan. The War 
Office announces (a) that all troops will have four hours’ education a week, 
and (4) that the duty of unit education officers will no longer be a full-time 
duty as it was during the release period. 

If fairly drastic measures were taken soon, the conscription year could 
bring a valuable addition to the nation’s educational capital. Until recently 
the fear has been genuine that Service demands for teachers might compete 
with civilian demands. The Ministry has announced that the demand for male 
teachers is now fully supplied, so there is no longer any competition. That 
means the time is ripe for making the RAEC an all-officer corps with a 
recognized standard of entry, and with pay, conditions, prospects and 
security equivalent to those of a civilian teacher. Nor does there seem any 
reason why the staffs of Regional Committees should not continue to func- 
tion, but as advisers rather than lecturers. The Army permits civilian ‘inter- 
ference’ in its technical branches (vehicle maintenance for instance) but 
education has grown up not as a technical branch of the Army but as a hobby 
for the amateur. ABCA did many services to adult education. It inadvertently 
did one great disservice. It encouraged a technique which by an unhappy 
(but in the Army inevitable) process of distortion, spread the notion that any 
ass can teach. 

The very great value of Hawkin’s and Brimble’s book to educationists is 
that it will encourage discussion on such fundamental questions as present 
army education, the reference of wartime experience to civilian further 
education, and the whole big problem of ‘standards’ in adult education. Now 
that the heat is over, there should be more of this retrospective writing about 
‘the greatest experiment’ and any of the organizations concerned with adult 
education would be doing a service if they were to collect and publish a 
symposium written by former or serving members of the RAEC and civilian 
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lecturers. What we wrote in wartime was tainted by personal conceit. Now 
we can look back coldly and appraise our efforts. They were considerable. 
Sometimes they were successful. If the present book dwells more on the 
successes than on the failures, that is only fair, since it is the first detailed 
account, addressed to the public, of a task which was seldom fully appreci- 
ated even by its immediate beneficiaries and yet doubtless contributed—by 
how much can never be estimated—to final victory. W.N. 


THE COMMON PEOPLE, 1746—1946 by G. D. H. Cole and Raymond Postgate. 
A new and revised edition (Methuen) tos. 

THE APPEARANCE Of this edition with additional and up-to-date chapters is 
worth especial notice, because of the book’s value to so many adult classes; 
its value is due not merely to the feat of compression by which so much worth- 
while information has been tidily arranged in such space, but also to the style 
which makes it an easily readable, sometimes an absorbing book. To the 
present writer The Common People has always appeared to fulfil two func- 
tions. It is of course an historical survey of those economic and political 
events in the last two hundred years, which have most closely affected the 
lives of the majority of English people. But the basis of historical selection 
inevitably transcends the ‘dry-as-dust’ collection of fact for its own sake and 
becomes purposive. We live in the midst of argument as to the objective of 
our civilization; the century of the Common Man is jostled by the century of 
greater Power Politics and inevitable holocaust; even those who agree on 
their objectives cannot agree on the route. Britain is in the very vortex of the 
whirlpool. In such times a study of the life of the Common People and of the 
growth of democratic organization in this country over two centuries can 
help us all to steer our course aright. 

The method of presentation originally chosen by the authors and preserved 
in this edition is essentially factual. Here are the bare bones—a full skeleton 
though; not merely skull and backbone—which the reader or teacher may 
clothe with flesh. This is done for us only in the introductory survey of 
England in 1746, in occasional passages throughout, and to some extent in 
the new closing sections. It does not seem to have been the authors’ purpose 
to write, for our modern age and from the viewpoint of the common-man, a 
social history of the kind Trevelyan, with his ‘squire’s-eye view’ of England, 
has done. But, if this were the aim, a picture would be needed, more illustra- 
tive of the daily working life and spare time occupations of industrial and 
agricultural workers and of the ‘white collar proletariat’, as it changed from 
decade to decade. Such a social history is in great demand for adult education; 
we should be grateful that this effective step towards it has been taken. 
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The present writer must unfortunately repeat two complaints made in this 
journal’s review of the original edition. Why is such little space given to the 
modern Co-operative movement? One hoped this new edition would have 
benefited from the material available in Professor Cole’s centenary study. The — 
provision of clothes and food may be a dull affair, but it is surely as important 
to the common man and his wife, as the organization of production and the 
machinery of government. This edition, like the original, hardly attempts to 
assess. the part played by Methodism and Nonconformity in the lives of 
industrial workers early in the nineteenth century. It is perhaps too much 
to expect to find here, that for which this reviewer has privately hoped, a new 
estimate by Professor Cole of the influence of the English Churches in the 
moulding of the early Labour Party. It is suggested that a religious and 
ethical tradition, rather than Fabianism, is behind the much discussed unique- 
ness of British Socialism. 

Yet one can hardly blame the authors for refusing to alter the original 
structure of their work, even if one regrets much that is not there; for this 
book as it stands is invaluable as history and invaluable as a critical handbook 
to our own times. For example, the authors’ treatment reveals the incipient 
conflict between the Labour Government and the Trade Unions appearing 
in 1924; an historical experience on which contemporary politicians and the 
public alike may ponder. 

Many errors of detail have been corrected: ‘Saturday, August 4th, 1914,” 
has gone; accurate dates are now given of the London unemployed proces- 
sions of 1886 and 1887. There may be errors due to printer or proof reader, 
but if so they have not been detected by this reader. He wishes that the price 
increase from the 6s. of 1938 to 10s. were a misprint, but fears it is not. 

LIONEL MUNBY 


THE FACTUAL FILM (A report published on behalf of the Arts Inquiry by 
PEP and the OUP) 12s. 6d. 

THE PENGUIN FILM REVIEW, NO. 2 (Penguin Books) 1s. 

The Factual Film is the second volume to be published giving the results 
of the inquiry into the state of the Arts initiated by the Dartington Hall 
Trustees in 1941; it presents a full summary of the history and some account 
of the potentialities of documentary, educational, news and record films, 
and fortunately more. A report on the film as one of the Arts but dealing 
with factual films alone would be Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 
The Factual Film has a chapter entitled ‘The Film and the Public’ concerned 
with all manner of things besides factual films, including Film Societies and 
the specialist cinema movement, newspaper criticism and the British Film 
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Institute as well as appendices giving information on the development, 
structure and economics of the British Feature Film Industry and the 
Censorship. As befits a report with which PEP is associated, The Factual 
Film is massively concerned with facts and the whole is a little dull and stun- 
ning to read through but will remain an invaluable mine of suggestive 
information. Especially in the chapter on ‘The Film and the Public’ one could 
wish the information were a little more detailed; that, for instance, a com- 
plete list of specialist cinemas had been included so that wherever one was 
one could have the possibility of enjoying oneself by supporting a type of 
cinema which may yet raise film entertainment from its present level of 
mediocrity and worse, as the Third Programme has done with the Radio. 
The major hope for the general improvement of feature film standards 
undoubtedly lies in the development of specialist cinemas and in the develop- 
ment of film appreciation in the schools and elsewhere. The official back 
seems finally to have been turned on the opportunity of improving standards 
and saving dollars at the same time by following the French example and 
introducing single feature programmes. 
The main recommendations of the report are four: 


1. The continuance of the Films Division of the Ministry of Information, 
or the establishment of a National Film Office. 

2. The development of an educational film policy by the Ministry of 
Education. 

3- The reconstitution of the British Film Institute. 

4- The establishment of a film department with UNESCO. 


It is some indication of the weight which has been attached to the report 
since the completed manuscript was put before the appropriate Government 
Departments two years ago that three of these recommendations have been 
adopted, and about the fourth, the reconstitution of the British Film In- 
stitute, there are constant rumours of intending action. 

The report suggests that the British Film Institute cannot possibly be 
expected to work adequately on an income drawn from the Sunday Cine- 
matograph Fund, the total receipts of which only averaged £11,000 a year 
from 1933 to 1945, and that its Advisory Council of 120 members is too big 
and unwieldy and wrongly composed. ‘With a few exceptions the activities 
of the Institute have been unsatisfactory. Its failure has been largely due to 
weaknesses in its constitution, organization and methods of finance, though 
these cannot be held wholly responsible for the lack of initiative and drive, 
characteristic of much of its work. The Institute has been persistently un- 
willing to acknowledge the limitations under which it has had to operate. 
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No single annual report has expressed genuine concern at the slow rate of 
development and the limited results achieved.’ 

The Ministry of Education is paying more attention to the use of the film 
than ever before but its task is Herculean if it is really ‘to assist local educa- 
tion authorities and independent educational organizations to make full use 
of the film and other visual aids,’ as the report recommends. Ten experi- 
mental ‘visual units’, some for teachers and some for children, are at present 
in production and they constitute an experiment and nothing more. The 
making available of Services films to the general public, which has recently 
been announced, is a most useful step in increasing the supply of films 
available to schools. But there can be no really large-scale use of films in 
schools until the number of projectors available is increased from the present 
1,700 (of which 400 are sound projectors) to somewhere nearer the 15,000 
silent and 3,500 sound projectors which the British Film Institute recom- 
mends. Only twenty-five of the 177 local education authorities answering 
a questionnaire circulated by the Arts Inquiry had even film strip projectors. 
It is on increasing the amount of visual aid apparatus available for school 
use, as well as on film making, that the Ministry of Education should at 
present concentrate. 

How much the adoption of the fourth recommendation of the report 
will mean in practice it is impossible as yet to say. The Films Division of 
the Central Office of Information is, however, the old Ministry of Informa- 
tion Films Division saved entire from the wreck, and of the eleven functions 
suggested as proper to it by the report it possesses ten. It has now no power 
to initiate the production of factual films nor to preserve films as records, 
this function belonging, rather unsatisfactorily, to the National Film 
Library. 

The Films Division policy is also almost unchanged except that, a 
change for the better, its mobile units now concentrate on giving shows on 
specific subjects, having dropped the general programme which was normal 
in wartime. The Ministry of Health is at present the best customer, though 
films are being produced for thirty Departments including numbers of 
instructional films for the Ministry of Agriculture, which is developing a 
considerable educational programme with the COI’s assistance, and a 
series of films on British Industry for overseas distribution by the Board 
of Trade. The COI is now also responsible for commissioning films for 
the British Council, the quality of whose wartime releases was so much 
criticized when it made its own pictures during the war. 

There has been a decline in showings from the wartime peak (from cones 
in 1943-44 to 46,000 in 1946-47) and in productions (from 160 in 1942 to 
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130 in 1946), but like borrowings from the Central Film Library (81,550 
in 1946 against some 120,000 in the peak year) the figures are now showing a 
tendency to rise again. 

. Satisfactory development of factual film production must depend to a 
great extent on Government sponsorship and hence on Government 
finance, though the existence of a reasonable number of sub-standard pro- 
jectors is likely of itself greatly to improve the supply of films. But Govern- 
ment sponsorship will remain vital. A satisfactory relationship has been 
worked out between Government Departments, Central Office of Informa- 
tion and producing units; satisfactory relationships may be developed with 
foreign producers and with commercial exhibitors. It is important that 
development should not be cramped by financial stringency. Too many 
films in the COI production lists are already marked as ‘in suspense’. 
This year’s estimates weré considerably cut to £849,000, and though this 
sum represents an increase on 1946-47 it can hardly be said to represent 
an adequate Government expenditure on what can be considered to be the 
most important of all adult educational mediums, at least in the numbers it 
can touch. 

The second volume of The Penguin Film Review has in profusion the 
illustrations which The Factual Film lacks, and is worth buying for its stills 
alone from Dreyer’s Jeanne d’Arc, Ivan the Terrible, and Citizen Kane, as 
well as from a number of recent British films, including Great Expectations. 
It is satisfactory that an arrangement is announced for the exchange of 
articles with a new Americal journal. The devotion of so much space to the 
Continental cinema must make the review seem over-highbrow to the in- 
creasing numbers who want to read something on the subject a little more 
satisfying than the star-selling weeklies, but something which at any rate 
starts from their present levels of interest and experience. 

H. E. S. MARKS 


SHAKESPEARE ON THE SOVIET STAGE by Mikhail M. Morozov with an intro- 
duction by J. Dover Wilson (Soviet News) 5s. 

MY FIRST impression, on reading what is quite certainly the most fascinating 
work on Shakespearean productions to come my way for some time, was 
one of surprise not only at the depth but at the singular naturalness of 
the Russian appreciation of Shakespeare. The Russian takes to Shakespeare’s 
plays like a duck to water. It is not a matter of ‘getting culture’ which both 
here and there can have a forced note sometimes. It seems that some of the 
Shakespearean canon fit the Russian mood with a satisfaction whose signifi- 
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cance is not always easy to account for. (Perhaps we shouldn’t worry about 
the ‘significance’ of ‘a good fit’: enough to say, perhaps, it just fits?) 

The Tartars, for instance, greet King Lear with tears. ‘When I looked 
from the stage into the auditorium on the first night,’ declared Abzhalilov 
who played Lear in the first Tartar translation in 1945, ‘I was nearly bowled 
over with astonishment for what I saw before me was a sea of handkerchiefs 
—the women in the audience were crying.’ The Tartar stoker of the theatre, 
who must have seen many plays in his time, rushed round to say, “This is the 
finest thing I have seen in my whole life.’ 

Othello, The Taming of the Shrew, Hamlet and King Lear—roughly in 
that order of popularity—are the plays that ‘fit’ best. Why these four? Of 
the first two Professor Dover Wilson says, ‘At first sight it was difficult to 
imagine two plays wider apart in plot and atmosphere, and then it suddenly 
struck me that they really deal with the same theme from different angles, the 
marriage bond. . . . And I wondered whether there might be some present 
phase in the relations between husband and wife in Russia which gave these 
two plays a special appeal.’ Professor Morozov takes a slightly different view. 
He speaks of the interpretation by the actor Alexander Ostuzhev at the famous 
Maly production in 1935, of Othello as ‘a tragedy of betrayed trust’ (his own 
italics) and this interpretation is ‘the predominant one on our stage’. It has 
one interesting effect in removing the apparent hopelessness of the tragedy. 
In England both Granville Barker and in a slightly different sense Una Ellis 
Fermor have found Othello the one Shakespearean tragedy to which there 
seems no outcome. Ostuzhev found one. For if the key to Othello’s character 
is his trust, then he, as well as Desdemona, is justified when at the final 
curtain it turns out that his trust was well placed after all: and there are even 
tears of happiness when his eyes 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. 

It will be seen from this—as well as from a score of other carefully worked 
out and documented interpretations by great Russian actors which Professor 
Morozov recounts—that the interpretation is always personal, not propa- 
gandist, not political. In this both Professors find something of a clue, 
Professor Morozov writes that the Renaissance ‘was a rebellion of the human 
personality against the compulsory standards of behaviour prevalent in the 
Middle Ages. ... 

‘It does not follow from this that Shakespeare’s ideals were permeated by 
individualism. On the contrary, in Shakespeare’s works extreme individual- 
ism often assumes the tint of villainy. Shakespeare dreamt about a genuinely 
free human personality. When I worked on a verbatim translation of Othello 
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it struck me how frequently and with what emphasis the epithet “free” was 
applied to Desdemona. She rebelled against the opinions accepted by her 
social environment, but this yearning for freedom clashed with the “harsh 
world” which surrounded Shakespeare.’ And Professor Dover Wilson 
carries the argument a step further when he enlarges on Shakespeare’s 
‘obvious dislike’ of ‘the great curse of our age, racial and national prejudice’. 

The key to this is the great speech on behalf of the foreigners in London, 
against whom a crowd of rioters were organizing a pogrom; a speech which 
forms the major portion of the three pages added in Shakespeare’s own hand- 
writing, as most scholars now agree, to the manuscript play of Sir Thomas 
More at the British Museum. It comes out, too, most remarkably in Aaron 
the Moor’s defence of his little black baby which is undoubtedly part of 
Shakespeare’s revision of that strange play Titus Andronicus. And these side- 
lights, as it were, go far to illuminate Shakespeare’s attitude, much disputed 
by critics, towards the ghetto-born revenge of Shylock, the thick lips and 
fuzzy hair of Othello, and the tawny skin of his finest woman, Cleopatra. 
Believing as I do, from all I can learn, Professor Dover Wilson adds, ‘that 
the problem of race and colour has come nearer solution in the Soviet Union 
than anywhere else in the world, I am a little surprised that Professor 
Morozov makes no mention of this factor in Shakespeare.’ 

Professor Morozov is not concerned to make even this amount of political 
capital out of Shakespeare. These are studies of human beings in movement 
and it is thus he and his actors study them. I say ‘his actors’ because it 
becomes clear that in Russia the link between actor, producer, translator and 
the universities where Shakespearean studies are carried to such a high pitch, 
is closer than anything we have yet dreamt of over here. Morozov is very 
much what Dover Wilson calls him, ‘the master showman’. 

There are no statistics in this book—they would be far from its mood and 
purport—but sometimes I could wish for some. There are certainly some 
revealing obiter dicta which occur without purpose aforethought. For 
instance, where Professor Morozov remarks in passing, ‘Our provincial 
theatres can usually afford only a little time for rehearsals: two or at most 
three months.’ And elsewhere he notes that in the spring of 1941 there were 
200 Shakespearean productions in different parts of the Soviet Union. 
(Could we count fifty in 1939? I doubt it.) Yet here, just as in Russia, the 
warmth of our love for Shakespeare has gone up by degrees in the past few 
years. Professor Dover Wilson remarks, ‘I am assured from many quarters 
that in the hands of good instructors they (the plays) were discovered to be 
the most successful instrument in our Army Education, and that of all the 
plays Hamlet proved the favourite.’ This turns out to be one instance of a 
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fact Professor Dover Wilson notices generally. “Time and again in reading 
this book,’ he says, ‘I have been struck with the similarity, even sometimes 
the simultaneity of response to this or that aspect of Shakespeare in the two 
countries.’ 

Perhaps one needn’t fear for the relations of two countries of which that 
can be said. MONTAGU SLATER 


THE SCOTTISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. Vol. XXVI. No. tor. April, 1947. 
(Thos. Nelson & Sons Ltd. Edinburgh) 6s. 

[The Scottish Historical Review, after a lapse of nearly twenty years, has 
resumed publication, with a distinguished editorial board, headed by Pro- 
fessor Dickinson of Edinburgh.]} 

THE FIRST issue of the new series commences with an ingenious and some- 
what speculative estimate of the population of medieval Scotland by the 
eminent legal authority, Lord President Cooper. Also of some contemporary 
as well as historical interest is the discussion of the economic position of the 
Highland ‘tacksman’ from the 16th to the 18th century. Evidence is adduced 
to show that already in the 17th century ‘the clan system began to decay; the 
chiefs became merely commercial landlords, so that the function of the tacks- 
man as an armed retainer became obsolete’. By the raising of his rent, his 
economic standing was impaired, and his social position undermined. One 
effect was the mid-18th century emigration movement to America. There is 
a rather hostile and depreciatory sketch of the second Duke of Argyll, 
general and Whig politician; it seems a little strange that the authoress has 
considered his memory worth reviving. 

Of most appeal to educationalists is the description of Scottish Student 
Life in the 15th Century by Dr Annie Cameron, well-known for her researches 
into medieval church history. The study is actually confined to St Andrews 
(1413) and Glasgow (1451), the two earlier foundations. She emphasizes the 
vocational bias which has run through the history of the Scottish universities. 
At their origin, ‘to the average graduate a University degree was chiefly 
valuable as a passport towards ecclesiastical preferment and a qualification for 
holding administrative posts in church and state. . . . In general, the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge was considered as a means to an end rather than an end in 
itself’. In Scotland, as in France, ‘the masters, representing a brotherhood of 
teachers, formed the pivot of academic life’, in contrast with the Italian 
universities, originally dominated by the student body. The period was that 
of the transition from scholasticism to the Renaissance. Many students were 
‘beneficed clergy’, and by Canon Law, ‘church livings could legitimately be 
diverted to serve the purpose of modern bursaries’, Scots students at Cologne, 
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the Continental university most frequented by them, were often exempted 
from fees on the score of poverty. The wandering scholar was as typical a 
Scot as the soldier of fortune. 

Useful for reference are Lists of Accession of Public Records to the 
Register House in Edinburgh (with an introductory note by the Keeper), 
and of forthcoming publications of historical character by Learned Societies; 
as also an outline of the Third Statistical Account of Scotland, now initiated, 
and an intimation that a survey of Scottish MSS Collections has been 
inaugurated under the supervision of a Committee of experts. 

W. H. MARWICK 


Film Review 


SUMMING UP (British Instructional Films) 

SINCE MUNICH the study of current affairs in the adult education field has 
become increasingly popular. Dismayed by the complexity and frustration 
of international events many groups have been formed for the purpose of 
discussing problems and finding solutions to them. The discussion group, 
of course, is no new feature of adult education, since it has always existed as 
part of the tutorial period, but the emphasis placed on the discussion of events, 
which has helped to bring into existence the Bureau of Current Affairs, has 
also brought into existence many new teaching devices which are particularly 
fitted to the informality of the adult group. The two fortnightly bulletins 
issued by the BCA—Current Affairs and Map Review—numerous pictorial 
and statistical charts, news rooms, wall newspapers and brains trusts, are all 
features of Current Events discussion groups. And now the appearance of the 
quarterly sound news film suMMING UP, issued by British Instructional Films 
Ltd, marks a further departure in this field. This 16 mm News Chronicle, 
which runs for about ten minutes, is edited with the assistance of the eminent 
historian A. L. Rowse, and its aim is to recapitulate in each issue some of the 
world events of the previous three months. 

Any attempt at assessing the value of this film with adult groups must 
keep a balanced perspective of what would be ideally required on the one hand 
and what is available to the film producer on the other hand, since the film 
producer, unlike the writer, is handicapped by the amount of material which 
has already been made. He cannot wait until the distortion created by the Press 
and public opinion has properly been eliminated, adding here and there 
points of significance, and toning down in other places items which may have 
appeared disproportionate at the time. But to compensate for this, there is 
the inescapable element of fact in the material he has available. 
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Issue No. 2 of SUMMING UP, which covers the last quarter of 1946, includes 
scenes showing the industrial problems of USA and Britain; coal miners are 
seen stopping work under direction of their leader John L. Lewis, and in 
Britain we are shown a cotton mill and various interior shots of coal miners 
at work. The whole frame-work of the film, however, is developed with the 
UNO Conference as the introductory and final points, so that the task of 
reconstruction symbolized by the shots of the UNO Conference is amplified 
in the various international episodes in the sequence. 

Films of this kind can very easily, by an almost imperceptible slant, give 
emphasis to a particular cause or a particular national objective. In fairness 
to the producers of suMMING UP, this film does not pass judgment on 
affairs and the material is presented factually without bias or facetious twist. 
This does not mean, of course, that the episodes are not controlled in order 
to bring out to the full their national or international significance. In issue 
No. 2, the camera switches from the intensive international co-operation 
which finally brought about the rescue of the lost Dakota passengers to the 
gathering of the delegates for the UNO Conference with its gloomy shadow 
of international disagreement. Such an arrangement adds cogency to the 
events themselves. 

But one sometimes wonders if the use of political speakers in a film of this 
type is not a dangerous expedient. sumMMING uP shows Mr Harold Macmillan 
speaking his mind on the Coal Crisis and Mr Emanuel Shinwell addressing 
the miners. However unbiased and disinterested the film producer may be, 
one cannot escape from a conclusion that this pampers the Conservative and 
the Socialist in one and the same moment, which may lay the film open to a 
charge of intellectual ingenuousness. It is not that the speakers argue the 
facts from exactly opposite standpoints, but simply that they re-state the 
unimportant political manifestoes which the discussion group must first of 
all eliminate before it can get down to the real job of thinking clearly about 
social problems. There is the danger also that over-simplification in a short 
treatment of this kind may defeat the object which it aims at achieving, and 
many adult groups may prefer a more comprehensive treatment of the 
problems envisaged, giving more detailed points for discussion, either through 
captions or through a lengthening of the material. 

The chief value of this film series lies in its power to supply a visual back- 
ground to some of the points which may have been under discussion over a 
period of three months. It cannot be accepted in toto without the co-ordina- 
tion of other methods employed in the discussion groups, but it fills an 
obvious gap and has a definite place in the teaching of current affairs. 

Teaching notes are issued with each hired copy of suMMING uP so that the 
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teacher may have a useful summary on which to base class discussion. The 
commentary is included in the notes. This has the additional advantage of 
enabling the class to get a closer examination of facts and figures which are 
momentarily apt to be overlooked when they are included in the spoken 
accompaniment to the film. L. G. MARSH 


The National Foundation for Adult Education is beginning in June, 1947, the 
publication of Foundation Papers—A Bulletin of Adult Education. It is ex- 
pected that the Paper will be published four times yearly at a cost of 2s. per 
copy. The First issue will contain, among other contributions, notes on the 
Ministry’s Pamphlet No. 8, and on Community Centres. In addition sup- 
plements will be published from time to time dealing with single topics of 
importance. 


YEARS OF CRISIS by Kenneth Ingram (Allen & Unwin) 21s. 
THIS BOOK is probably the first general history of the eventful period from 
the general peace settlement of 1919 to the defeat of Germany in 1945. 

An author who chooses to paint the history of so momentous a period 
must of necessity set before himself a wide canvas and can only narrate 
the most formative of the happenings, excluding some which are of subsidi- 
ary importance. This calls for careful attention to the selection of events, and 
the reader who is familiar with the works on the period between the wars, 
such as those of Professor E. H. Carr or Mr Gathorne Hardy, will find that 
Mr Ingram has chosen judiciously. It can be said also that he has attempted 
to look at various situations, especially those during the problematical last 
years of the League, through the eyes of more than one participant. This 
tendency is fast becoming a rule in books and even in pamphlets on political 
matters. It transforms what were once Foreign Affairs into International 
Relations, and as such it is a practice which will be commended by every 
student and general reader who genuinely wishes to study a question which 
of necessity is many-sided and (to use a common phrase) multi-lateral. 

Mr Ingram’s thesis is current and recent enough to be within the memory 
of most of his readers. Some of the events are still fresh and were Press head- 
lines, it would seem, only yesterday. Not all will agree with his views on the 
Munich Agreement or with his estimate of the facts behind the efforts for a 
pre-war military pact with Russia. 

It may be that Mr Ingram is writing too near to the events to be able to 
examine the whole matter from documentary evidence. Thespeeches of states- 
men and the comments of the Press are, of course, indicative, but not final. 
Sudden reverses in policy and inconsistencies in diplomacy were typical of 
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more than one Power at that difficult time. Those wha are studying the 
period in International Relations Classes might serve their own minds well 
and in turn attempt to serve the truth, if they corrected the author’s account 
of the ethics of Munich against some other account which claims to deal only 
with the facts. In this precise connection reference might be made to Defense 
de la Paix by Monsieur Georges Bonnet, whose work, published in Switzer- 
land, is also to appear in an English translation. Either or neither version may 
contain the truth which, always elusive, is yet worth searching for. 

Mr Ingram’s account of the late war demands that he puts himself in the 
double role of military historian and war correspondent, and it is to his credit 
that he has achieved some of the best characteristics of both. The Western, 
North African, Far Eastern and Russian theatres are all dealt with, though, as 
would be natural, the account of the campaigns in the British and American 
spheres is more comprehensive. _ 

Students will find the work valuable and praise its completeness. Especially 
will they find it interesting if, like the present reviewer, they find themselves 
unable to agree with many of the author’s conclusions. 

GWYN L LEWIS 


Books Received 


The Anatomy of Peace, Emery Reves (Allen & Unwin) 7s. 6d. 

The First Fifty Years 1897-1947, Jubilee Volume, National Association of 
Head Teachers (University of London Press) 125s. 6d. 

Henry V and the Invasion of France, E. F. Jacob (English Universities Press) 
5s. 

Books and Army Education 1944-1946—Preparation and Supply, J. H. P. 
Pafford (ASLIB, 52 Bloomsbury Street, WC1). 

The Momentous Years 1919-1945, H. E. Priestley and J. J. Betts (J. M. Dent 
& Sons) 35. 6d. 

Teaching Modern Languages to Adults, C. Y. Ball, 8a (Harrap) 2s. 6d. 

War, Sadism and Pacifism by Edward Glover (revised edition) (Allen & 
Unwin) 9s. 6d. 

The Candidate’s Companion, H. M. Croome (Christophers) 5s. 

Pure Colour, M. Schindler and E. C. Merry (New Culture Publications) 30s. 

Mufti of Jerusalem, Maurice Pearlman (Victor Gollancz Ltd.) 6s. 


Penguin Books 


Film Review No. 2. Russian Review No. 3. New Biology No. 2. Science 
News No. 3. (Penguin Books) 1s. 
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Pamphlets 


V.M. Molotov’s Speeches and Statements at the Moscow Session of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, 1947 (Soviet News) 2s. 

New Careers and Ideas (Linden Lewis Ltd.) 6d. 

Estonia Today by Jaak Survel (Boreas Publishing Co. Ltd.) 3s. 

The Worker in the Soviet Paradise by Aleksander Kaelas. 


THE TUTOR IN ADULT EDUCATION—AN ENQUIRY INTO 
THE PROBLEMS OF SUPPLY AND TRAINING 


A Report of a Joint Committee appointed by the British Institute of Adult 

Education and the Tutors’ Association. 

Published by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, 1928. 

A limited number of this Report is available at the Institute Office free of 
charge. Any member of the Institute wishing to have a copy of this still 
important report can make application to the Secretary of the Institute. 
Preference will be given to applications from libraries, etc. 


COLOUR 1947 CONFERENCE OF THE 
LITHOGRAPHS 
A superb series by leading con- THE 


temporary artists— 


John Nash, John Skeaping, IND IVIDUAL 


Kenneth Rowntree, Barbara IN 
Jones, Clarke Hutton, Julian 


Trevelyan, Thomas Carr, CONTEMPORARY 


Tom Gentleman, Felix 
Kelly, etc. SOCIETY 


Size 194 x 30 inches with borders 
in full colour 
First-class decoration for halls, The contribution of Adult 
reading rooms, clubs, community Education. 
centres, etc. 
A discussion of the purpose 
lust, t and content of adult edu- 
pe iia et cation to be held at Christ 
SCHOOL PRINTS LTD Church, Oxford, September 


13 Motcomb Street, London 26th-29th. 


4444 


HARRAP 


; 
+ HOW DO YOU DO, TOVARISH? 
Ralph Parker 


This social study from the series The Soviets and Ourselves 

sheng the contemporary Russian scene beside that of 
ritain. The effects of geography and history on the 

Russian character, the differing conceptions of freedom, 

of the individual in relation to the community, and of 

home life are clearly shown. 

64 pages 7s. 6d. net 


SPOKEN FRENCH FOR STUDENTS AND TRAVELLERS 
Charles E. Kany and Mathurin Dondo 


; 

; 

This is a basic conversational text for beginners or those 

; who already possess a foundation in the language. The 

7 usage indicated is that of the cultured Frenchman in 
ordinary conversation and the dialogues cover the usual 

; requirements of the traveller in his daily life. A short 

E skeleton grammar is included together with a vocabulary 
of food and drinks. 

220 pages 3s. 6d. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
182 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON W.C.I 


Visual EDUCATION 


Through the EYE to the MIND 


For 


Film Strips © Lecture Notes 
Wall Panels @ gs Booklets THE bi AN N A 
Teaching Films ® Models FILM STRIP PROJECTOR 


Easy to use Easy to carry 


Wide range of For 35 mm film strip and 2’x2” slides 
subjects 
Operates on 200/250 mains or |2v. battery 
Full details from 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY LIMITED 
17 Denbigh Street Bradford Road 
London SWI East Ardsley, Wakefield 


Phone: ViCtoria 1067 Phone: Lofthouse Gate 7076 
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THE BUREAU OF CURRENT AFFAIRS e 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED 
USING — 


Current Affairs Map Review 

A fortnightly discussion- A fortnightly wall-sheet (40” x 30”) 

brief on Taxation, Broad- reviewing current affairs pictorially. 

casting, Country Life, Among subjects dealt with are:— 

Opinion Polls, etc. Gambling, Another School Year, 

(10/6d. per year). U.S. Loans, Export and Import. 
(21/- per year). 
Background Handbooks 
No. 1 Discussion Method 1/- 
No. 2 Democracy, East and West, by Barbara Ward 2/- 
No. 3 British Industry. by G. C. Allen 2/- 


Obtainable only from: 8.C.A., 117 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
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COLOURS FOR ART 


Modern Art Opaque - Water Colours 
Aqua Powder Colours - Poster 
Colours 


BRUSHES PAPERS 
PASTELS CRAYONS 


Write or call for particulars 


J. BRYCE SMITH, LIMITED 


117 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 
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Over 2,000 magazines have to be 
filled with articles and fiction EVERY MONTH. 
By far the greater part of this material comes from free- 
lance contributors; members of the public who write IN 
THE COMFORT OF THEIR OWN HOMES. 
A tremendous proportion of the public have the LATENT 
TALENT necessary to earn money by writing. 


And this is where we come in. We will tell you HONESTLY 
whether YOU have this ability; it will cost you nothing. If 
you have it in you THE SUCCESS WRITERS’ INSTITUTE 
will prepare a course to suit your specific needs enabling 
you to put yourself in the professional field in the shortest 
possible time. 

Send now for your free copy of PROFITS FROM THE PEN 

(enclosing 24d stamp to cover postage). 


THE SUCCESS WRITERS’ INSTITUTE 
W.S. 197 SEAHAM HOUSE LONDON S.W.I9 
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The quarterly issue of the 16mm. 
sound film SUMMING UP marks 
a new departure in the teaching of 
current events. Produced with the 
assistance of the eminent historian 
A. L. Rowse as historical adviser, 
each issue recapitulates the main 
events of the previous three months 
and has an approximate running 
time of ten minutes 


BRITISH INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS LTD. 
in association with PATHE PICTURES 


FILM HOUSE, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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